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CHAPTER XXIX. 
OMENS. 


“ WHEN are we to go back ?” asked Rose 
of Vincenzo, one day. 

““Not before we have seen all the 
marvels of this enchanting city,” was 
the answer. 

“T should have thought we had 
nearly exhausted the catalogue of its 
sights,” said Rose. 

“Well, certainly, we have had a 
bird’s-eye view of most of the wonders. 
Now we ought to try to make ourselves 
acquainted with details.” 

“Have you any idea of how long we 
have been here already, Vincenzo ? 
One-and-twenty whole days.” 

“Very true ; yet not one too many 
to enable us to acquire a knowledze of 
the riches of art contained in the gallery 
of the Palazzo Pitti alone.” 

“ Tf we are to go on at that rate,” quoth 
Rose, “our sight-seeing will never come 
to an end.” 

“Why, surely, my dear Rose, you 
have not the bad taste to be tired of 
Florence ?” 

“Oh! not tired of Florence,” said 
Rose, with a little blush. “ Only I do 
so long to be with papa again.” 

“That is quite a natural wish in one 
so affectionate as you are, dearest.” Vin- 
cenzo paused a second—then added— 
“ My dear little wife, you have not for- 
gotten, have you, that I warned you 
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that our marriage would, of necessity, 
entail a separation from your dear father? 
I had hgped that the noble objects of 
interest in this privileged centre of art 
would have made your first weaning 
from home gentle, and less trying. If 
time hangs heavy on your hands here, 
what will it be when you are compelled 
to live, as no doubt will be the case at 
no distant day, in some provincial town 
of Piedmont ?” 

“Tn any town of Piedmont I shall 
feel more at home than I do in Florence. 
Here I have the feeling of being among 
foreigners.” 

“T am sorry to hear it,” said Vin- 
cenzo. ‘In justice, Rose, we Pied- 
montese ought rather to consider our- 
selves the foreigners in Florence. Could 
there be any distinction drawn between 
sons of the same land, the Tuscans are 
best entitled to be called Italians ; for 
they alone have always guarded inviolate 
the deposit of the national language, that 
great living sign of our nationality.” 

This dialogue took place on their way 
home, late at night, from a large party. 
Onofrio had procured letters of intro- 
duction for Vincenzo and his bride, not 
enly to the Sardinian Legation, but 
also to several distinguished Florentine 
families, whose reception of the newly- 
married pair had been courtesy itself. 
Rose, however, could not bear these 
parties ; she took no interest either in 
politics or in literature—the two topics 
most commonly discussed—nor had the 
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local news any piquancy for her ; neither 
had she any natural or acquired taste 
for lengthy lucubrations about laces and 
silks. Moreover, the dolce parlar Tos- 
cano made her feel her own accent a 
sore humiliation. 

From that moment Rose gave up any 
allusion as to the time of their return 
home ; in fact, she became less talkative 
on any subject, often falling into long 
fits of meditation—a habit quite foreign 
to her nature. There was evidently a 
damp on her spirits. Well as Vincenzo 
knew in what direction her thoughts 
lay, and much as he felt for her, he 
chose not to take notice of the change. 
After what he had said to her on the 
vexed question of leaving Florence, after 
his explanations as to the impossibility 
of their remaining permanently at the 
Palace, what could a fresh discussion 
lead to but a fresh expression of useless 
regrets. In order, however, that she 
might not misconstrue his silence on 
this one matter into any want of sym- 
pathy, or into anything approaching to 
displeasure, he made it his study to be 
more aux petits soins than ever. 

One morning when their usual hour 
for going out had come, Signora Candia 
announced her determination of staying 
at home. 

“Stay at home? 
feel ill, my darling ?” 

* Not exactly ul—in fact, not ill at 
all,” answered Rose, “only not disposed 
to walk. You go out alone, and—enjoy 
yourself, Vincenzo.” 

“No such thing,” said Vincenzo, 
taking off his hat and sitting down. 
“How do you think I am to enjoy 
myself without you ?” 

“You take more interest in these 
sights than I do, and I cannot see any 
reason against your going without me.” 

“The reason is that I should have no 
enjoyment in any of what you call sights 
without you. I had rather stay with 
you. Won’t you let me do so, dear?” 

“ Not at the cost of such a sacrifice,” 
said Rose, hastily leaving the room. In 
a minute or two she came back with her 
bonnet on, saying, “I am ready.” 

“My dear girl, you told me you were 
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not inclined to go out to-day,” objected 
Vincenzo. 

**T have changed my mind,” said she. 
“ Let us go.” 

“Stop a little—not yet,” entreated 
Vincenzo ; “not before we have cleared 
away this misunderstanding. What do 
you really wish to do?—stay at home or 
go out? Tell me frankly, Rose.” 

The appeal was so feelingly and ten- 
derly made that Rose softened. 

“Frankly, then, I tell you,” she 
said, “that I should enjoy a walk very 
much. It is that perpetual wandering 
through close galleries, and staring at 
all sorts of things, that so tires and 
bewilders me.” 

“Then,” answered Vincenzo, gently, 
but with a sigh, which he vainly tried 
to suppress—“ then we will walk or 
drive about, and have done with sight- 
seeing.” 

“‘ Not so—not so, indeed,” exclaimed 
Rose. “I will not be the means of 
depriving you of seeing what you so 
greatly admire. I am ready to go with 
you wherever you like, only don’t let it 
last for ever and ever.” 

“ Tt shall not last an hour longer than 
you choose,” said Vincenzo. “Come, 
what time will you fix for our leaving 
this }” 

‘You must decide that yourself, Vin- 
cenzo.” 

“ Shall we say within a fortnight ?” 

“T should be better pleased if you 
said within a week,” returned Rose. 

“So be it,” assented Vincenzo—“ one 
more week, and then en route.” 

Rose sprang forward and gave her 
husband a hearty kiss. 

Her step had never been so elastic, 
her humour so charming, as it was that 
day. They drove to Villa Albizzi, im- 
mortalized by Galileo’s sojourn there ; 
and, on their return home, Rose insisted 
on their entering the church of Santa 
Croce. Indeed, she it was who took 
the initiative as to all their visits to 
galleries or public buildings during the 
remainder of their stay in Florence. 
Rose’s good humour did not forsake her 
for a moment ; even the many disagree- 
ables of their journey back by Vetturino, 
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the stifling dust of the road, or sudden 
storms delaying their progress, found 
her equally placid and cheerful. Vin- 
cenzo was too happy to feel any very 
deep regrets. His cup of bliss was so 
full, that the drop of gall left in it by 
the failure of his educational scheme for 
Rose was drowned in its sweetness. 
Vincenzo, in short, enjoyed the present, 
and hoped the best for the future.” 

Stopping nowhere, except for a few 
hours in Turin, just long enough to 
allow of Vincenzo’s paying a hasty visit 
to Onofrio and having a short audience 
of the Minister, they reached the Palace 
in the beginning of the last week of 
July. Thus, the wedding tour had not 
lasted more than seven weeks. 

We leave it to the reader to picture 
to himself the warmth of welcome which 
awaited the young couple on all sides. 
As for the Signor Avvocaio, he was 
never tired of admiring his daughter, or 
of making sdiscoveries of improvement 
in her manners and appearance. Vin- 
cenzo also came in for a good share of 
compliments and congratulations on his 
looks. “How strong and manly the 
boy had grown—and so bronzed.” This 
fact put the Signor Avvocato in mind 
of the young rogue’s campaign with the 
hoe. “Ha! ha! ha!” and the old gentle- 
man laughed till his sides ached. Bar- 
naby, in a state of delighted distraction, 
kept bouncing in and out of the room, 
and pitching into everybody and every- 
thing, bull-like. 

An influx of visitors soon arrived 
from Rumelli, but, alas! Don Natale 
was no longer at their head, as of yore. 
Don Natale was past walking up the 
hill now—it was all that Don Natale, 
in a state bordering on dotage, could do 
to walk at all, supported on each side, 
to the end and back again of the small 
garden attached to the Rectory. He 
was, indeed, still Rector, though only 
nominally so, of Rumelli. The effective 
duties of his office were discharged by a 
young priest, specially appointed for 
that purpose by the Bishop of bella. 

At length the crowd of visitors took 
their departure, and afforded Vincenzo 
the desired opportunity of acquainting 
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his father-in-law with the result of his 
morning’s interview with the Minister. 
He was to be appointed Honorary Coun- 
cillor of the Intendenza at Chambery, 
and his official nomination would be 
forwarded to him within a few days. 
For the present no emolument was 
attached to the office—he would receive 
nothing, in short, but a sum of money 
sufficient to cover his travelling ex- 
penses, and those attendant on his in- 
stallation. He was to find himself at 
his post on the Ist of September. The 
Signor Avvocato was greatly elated by 
this intelligence ; his pride and vanity 
were tickled, and, in the height of his 
delight, he bestowed a congratulatory 
hug on the new Consigliere. It was a 
good start in life—a better start than 
many even of the highest functionaries 
had had. Chambery was a clean, nay, 
a charming town ; agreeably situated, 
and possessing a most pleasant society. 
The Signor Avvocato knew Chambery ; 
he had passed through it both in going 
to and returning from Geneva—how 
many years ago? full thirty-three years. 
Ah! a long time that — thirty-three 
years! and he remembered liking the 
place very much. 

The Signor Avvocato was in a vein 
of optimism, and went on long in the 
same strain. Rose said nothing ; just 
as she had said nothing when her hus- 
band had first broken the news to her. 
At last her father turned to her, and, 
with the undisguised intention of in- 
vestigating her feelings on the subject, 
said, ‘‘ And so, when I see you again, I 
may expect to find you become half a 
Frenchwoman, and able to speak French 
better than papa.” 

“ A superiority, I wish I was not to 
have any opportunity of acquiring,” 
replied Rose, rather drily. 

“Bah!” retorted papa, “you will 
soon grow fond of the language, and the 
country too.” 

“ Everything is possible,” said Rose ; 
“but suppose we speak of something 
more agreeable, and let Chambery alone 
until we are obliged to talk about it ; 
we needn’t utter the name before the 
end of August.” 
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Accordingly the subject was dropped. 

The bride’s first visit was to Don 
Natale. The good old priest recognised 
both her and Vincenzo perfectly well ; 
he laughed and wept in the same 
breath, talking fast, but incoherently, 
about old times. There was much of 
the look and the fugitiveness of impres- 
sions of a child about the old man. He 
manifested, however, one strong abiding 
feeling, and that was an undisguised 
horror of the new curate then present. 
This latter endeavoured to counteract 
the impression which this evident re- 
pulsion might produce on the visitors, 
by making the warmest protestations 
of his filial attachment to his venerable 
superior, as he termed Don Natale, 
backed by a notable display of affec- 
tionate attentions. 

But neither the warmth of his pro- 
testations, nor his show of devotion, 
succeeded in impressing Vincenzo favour- 
ably ; for he observed to Rose as they 
were leaving the parsonage—‘‘I fear 
that young priest treats our poor old 
friend harshly.” 

“What can make you think so? I 
should say quite the contrary,” replied 
Rose. “It was impossible to speak 
more feelingly about the dear old man.” 

“Speaking and acting are two 
thoroughly distinct things, my dear 
Rose. Don Natale’s aversion testifies 
strongly against his curate. Old men 
in their dotage closely resemble chil- 
dren; and children instinctively know 
and love those who are kind to them, 
as they know and hate those who are 
not so.” 

Rose contented herself with intimat- 
ing her dissent from her husband’s 
opinion by a little expressive shrug of 
her shoulders, and Vincenzo politely ab- 
stained from pushing the discussion 
further. 

The abrupt disappearance of the young 
couple on their wedding day, by no 
means usual in Italy, had necessarily 
delayed, till their return, the receiving 
and paying of the visits which custom 
has elevated into a duty on such occa- 
sions. Ibella and its vicinity now 
came to call on the bride and bride- 
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groom, and the bride and bridegroom 
went to call on Ibella and its vicinity ; 
and then a string of dinners and enter- 
tainments given and received became 
the order of the day during the next 
fortnight. Save when the subject of 
the internal policy of the country was 
broached, the doing of which inevitably 
made the Signor Avvocato fall foul of 
Cavour and his free trade—for he 
abominated alike the measure and its 
promoter—save on these rare occasions, 
we say, the master of the Palace was in 
the best of humours and spirits: so 
were both Rose and Vincenzo, and, in 
fact, everybody. Rose, playing the part 
of mistress of the house, was quite in 
her native element; admirable the 
clearheadedness and easy graceful self- 
possession with which she did the 
honours of the Palace. Vincenzo was 
not a little proud of his young wife, and 
in the fervour of his admiration regis- 
tered a vow, that, as soon as they were 
at Chambery, she should have a charm- 
ing home over which to preside and 
shine. 

There was only one note on which 
the married lovers did not sweetly chime. 
They could not agree in their apprecia- 
tion of Don Natale’s curate. Every 
fresh meeting increased Vincenzo’s an- 
tipathy, and Rose’s sympathy, for the 
man. Jesides dining at the Palace 
every Sunday, as Don Natale used to 
do, he came almost daily to bring news, 
as he phrased it, of “ our dear and vener- 
able friend.” The unctuous voice in 
which he said the words alone sufficed 
to put Vincenzo out of patience. That 
the fellow was clever and had a clear 
insight into the different characters he 
had to deal with, was evident by the 
distinct methods he used with father and 
daughter. Deferential without servility 
towards the Signor Avvocato, to the 
Signora he was condescendingly paternal 
and yet authoritative. It was certainly 
from no neglect on his part that he failed 
to ingratiate himself with Vincenzo. At 
their very first interview he had claimed 
the privileges of an old school companion, 
mentioning what Vincenzo very well 
recollected, that they had once worn 
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similar robes and had lived for three 
years under the same roof—the first 
three years that Vincenzo had passed in 
the seminary. The curate was, however, 
some six or seven years Vincenzo’s senior. 

The last week of August had begun. 
Three weeks previously Vincenzo’s offi- 
cial nomination as Consigliere had 
reached the Palace. The document and 
its big seals were objects of special ad- 
miration and interest to the Signor 
Avvocato ; but, as for Rose, she deigned 
to take no notice of their visible proof 
of her husband’s success in his profession, 
turning a deaf ear to all her father’s 
endless comments and oracular speeches 
upon the subject. Nor, though the last 
days of August were at hand, the period 
to which she had herself adjourned all 
mention of any change—did she drop a 
word, or give the slightest hint as to the 
impending move; nor was she busying 
herself, at least so far as Vincenzo could 
see, in any preparations for her journey. 
Vincenzo felt rather cross at her obliging 
him to be the first to re-open the dis- 
agreeable discussion. There was, how- 
ever, no help for it, and so he made his 
approaches cautiously and gently, by 
saying one morning, “ Do you know, my 
dearest, that our time for going away is 
close at hand ?” 

“ Already ?” exclaimed Rose. “ Dear 
me! it seems as if we had only just 
arrived.” 

“ Nevertheless, we have been here a 
full month,” observed Vincenzo ; “and 
I warned you, my darling, that I was to 
be at my post on the Ist of September.” 

“Oh ! that’s impossible,” said Rose ; 
“T have quantities of things yet to do, 
and which cannot be done in a hurry.” 

“Well, if it is really impossible that 
you should be ready, so as to let us be 
at Chambery by the first, let us fix the 
second or third. I dare say the Minister 
will not mind my being a day or two 
behind time.” 

“Must we, then, really and truly 
go?” asked Rose, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

“Of course we must ; the matter was 
settled long ago. Your father has quite 
made up his mind to our going away.” 
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“Oh! Vincenzo, pray, pray do let 
us stay here,” exclaimed Rose, with a 
piteous look. 

“Why do you ask what you know 
I cannot grant ?” answered Vincenzo, 

“And why not? we are so happy 
here,” pleaded she. 

“ Let us hope we shall be happy else- 
where also,” returned Vincenzo. 

“Oh! nowhere so happy as here— 
nowhere, nowhere,” cried Rose, passion- 
ately. 

“So long as we love each other as we 
do now, we shall be happy anywhere, be 
sure of that. Those who love carry their 
paradise with them.” 

“Tf you loved me truly,” said Rose, 
‘you could not find in your heart to 
thwart me so.” 

“T might retort your argument,” said 
Vincenzo, “ but I will not. It is exactly 
because I do love you dearly and truly 
that I oppose you on this one point.” 

“ But we cannot leave papa alone.” 

“Your father does not remain alone, 
dear. He is surrounded by attached 
dependents ; he has a large circle of 
friends here and at Ibella, who will 
keep him company and cheer him. The 
separation must naturally cost him pain, 
as it does us ; but he is ready to sacrifice 
his pleasure for our good.” 

“For our good! Not for mine, I pro- 
test,” exclaimed Rose. “There is nothing 
but misery for me in this separation.” 

“T would urge that it is for my good,” 
said Vincenzo, “ but that all our interests 
are in common ; are they not ?” 

“T should like you to explain to me 
what good you expect from scouring 
through the country at the bidding of 
the first man in office you chance to 
come across.” 

“T expect to secure my own esteem 
and that of all honest men,” returned 
Vincenzo. 

“ Really, Vincenzo, it’s a mystery to 
me why you should not attain such ends 
without making yourself into a Govern- 
ment official.” 

“On the contrary, the course I adopt 
seems to me the only one within my 
reach by which I can make myself useful 
and respected. Show me any other 
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which holds out the same promise, and 
I will accept it.” 

“T have already told you that you 
could be of use here in many ways, and 
highly respected as well.” 

“ And on the occasion you allude to 
I gave you my reasons for thinking the 
contrary. What I want is real work, 
and not a mere sham. Listen to me, 
dear ;” and the poor young man went 
on to repeat all the arguments he had 
brought forward when they had pre- 
viously discussed the same matter. He 
spoke earnestly on the duty incumbent 
on all men not to leave unproductive 
the capital of talents and energies be- 
stowed on them by the Creator; the 
claims a country has on all its citizens ; 
the special obligation devolving upon 
him, sprung from so low, to make an 
honoured name for himself, and thereby 
justify her father’s favours and disarm 
calumny. He pleaded all this, and much 
more to no purpose ; his passionate elo- 
quence fell dead against what her father, 
in an angry moment, had once styled 
her quiet impermeability to reason. Rose 
was neither touched nor convinced ; she 
said so distinctly in so many words. 

“T am sorry for it,’ was Vincenzo’s 
answer. “ All I have to add is, that by 
the beginning of September I must be 
at my post at Chambery ; otherwise I 
should lose the appointment.” 

Vincenzo had needed all his self- 
control not to say something much 
more severe. He felt cruelly disap- 
pointed and something angry. Was it 
a perverse pre-determination on Rose’s 
part, or was it some peculiar deficiency 
of judgment, which thus closed her mind 
to the most obvious and unanswerable 
truths? He ruminated long on this un- 
pleasant alternative, while instinctively 
seeking in rapid motion a sedative for 
his mental disquiet. After rambling far 
and wide he returned home, softened 
and tranquillised. 

It was five minutes past the dinner 
hour, and the Signor Avvocato and Rose 
had already sat down to table. 

“ At last!” exclaimed the father-in- 
law. “I began to think that you did 
not mean to dine with us to-day.” 
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“T beg your pardon,” said Vincenzo. 
“TI took a long walk and forgot myself.” 

“You must not forget yourself,” said 
the Signor Avvocato. The words were 
emphasized too pointedly for any one 
to suppose they only referred to the 
want of punctuality of which Vincenzo 
had been guilty. 

The young man glanced at the speaker, 
and perceived an awful frown on his 
brow. He looked at Rose; her eyes 
were red. The silence during the rest 
of the meal was unbroken, save by some 
trivial remark of the father to the 
daughter, or of the daughter to the father. 
Neither the one nor the other ever ad- 
dressed a word to Vincenzo. At dessert, 
after the servants had left the room, the 
Signor Avvocato turned to Vincenzo and 
said, in his severest and most distant 
manner, “I have arranged with Rose as 
to the day of your departure. You will 
start on the 2d of September—that will 
be quite soon enough. Rose is too sen- 
sible a girl not to submit to the condi- 
tions agreed upon between us at the 
time of her marriage. Any little demur 
she may have made was natural, and 
does credit to her heart. You had neither 
right nor reason on your side for treat- 
ing her harshly.” 

“ Was I harsh to her!” asked Vin- 
cenzo. “ Does she accuse me of being 
so?” 

“Your business is at this moment 
with me, and not with her,” interrupted 
the Signor Avvocato, angrily. “ Listen 
tome. When I say you were harsh to 
her, I affirm what I know to be a fact. 
Young ladies—women, I mean—do not 
cry their eyes out because they have been 
too much petted and humoured. I re- 
peat it. You were very wrong to make 
her cry ; let it be the last time. Re- 
member our agreement—if you should 
ever cost her a tear—” 

** But,” here broke in Vincenzo, 

“T will hear of no buts, sir. I gave 
you my daughter in order that you 
should make her happy, and not that 
you might worry her life out. It seems 
to me that she and I put ourselves to 
inconvenience enough for your sake to 
give us a right to some return. If you 
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have anf observations to make,” added 
the old gentleman, rising with difficulty, 
“I beg you will wait for some other 
opportunity. I must avoid all emotions 
after dinner; any agitation interferes 
with my digestion.” 

“God is my witness that I have done 
nothing to deserve your reproaches. 
That is the only observation I have to 
make,” said Vincenzo, also rising, and 
following the father and daughter out 
of the room. 

This little domestic fracas cut Vin- 
cenzo to the heart ; he keenly resented 
the injustice of his wife’s complaints of 
him to her father, and almost as keenly 
the injustice of the father’s lending so 
willing an ear to those complaints. 

There was something besides his sense 
of the injustice of the accusation which 
jarred the young husband’s feelings ; 
it was that the Signor Avvocato had 
adopted a tone and manner, both in his 
reproofs and in his settling the question 
of their departure, which was not suit- 
able between equal and equal. This 
misunderstanding threw a shade of cold- 
ness over the few remaining days the 
trio had to spend together, and, contrary 
to his usual kindly spirit, Vincenzo made 
no effort to banish this discomfort. But 
when the actual moment of separation 
came, when he saw the twist of pain in 
the old familiar face, and hot tears roll- 
ing over his wife’s cheeks, his heart 
melted, and he cast from it the last 
bitter drop of resentment. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PITCHING A TENT. 


Vincenzo had taken the precaution of 
writing beforehand to secure places in 
the mail, which at that time ran daily 
between Turin and Chambery. This 
mode of conveyance, besides being the 
quickest and safest, had another advan- 
tage highly prized by newly married 
couples ; as there were only seats for 


two inside, they could enjoy each other’s- 


society téte-d-téte. But there was also a 
drawback ; the mail starting late in the 
evening crossed the mountain during the 
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night, and, supposing there was no moon, 
the traveller saw nothing of all the 
grandeur of the Alpine scenery through 
which he was passing. As ill luck would 
have it, Vincenzo and Rose had bad 
weather for their journey. The sky was 
as black as pitch, the wind blew chilly 
and fieree—so tempestuous was it, that 
it was all the mules, dragging the coach 
up the ascent, and the men at their 
heads, could do to stand against the 
irate gusts which swept along, hissing 
like so many vipers. 

In spite of shawls, and cloaks, and 
wrappers, Rose complained bitterly of 
the cold—her feet felt like two balls 
of ice. Vincenzo, though quite in the 
same plight, did his best to comfort her, 
by a promise of procuring some hot 
water-bottles at Lanslebourg. But -he 
had reckoned without the guard, who, 
being already behind his time, would 
not hear of stopping longer than was 
strictly necessary for changing horses. 
Nevertheless, Vincenzo made a struggle 
for the bottles, but all he got for his 
pains was a thorough wetting, and a 
threat of being left behind. ‘The rain 
was falling in torrents as they passed 
through Lanslebourg. It was by that 
time broad day, a bleak, lurid day. The 
Maurienne does not look gay even in 
the best of weathers, but seen through 
thick sheets of rain, it is a picture of 
desolation. Rose felt too intensely 
miserable even to be out of humour, 
Shivering and groaning she closed her 
eyes to shut out the dreary sight. Vin- 
cenzo’s state of wretchedness was akin 
to despair. He had no longer enough 
of courage left to allow of his attempt- 
ing to cheer her by anticipations of 
future comfort ; the only mark of sym- 
pathy he ventured to show was that of 
silently wrapping about her the shawls 
and wrappers whenever they slipped off. 
He had literally the feelings of a criminal 
—exactly as if all the damp, and dreari- 
ness, and forlornness of the situation 
ought to be laid to his charge. And 
yet his eyes followed with a sort of 
automatic interest the mad doings of 
the waters of the Arc, boiling, tearing, 
bounding, rushing along by the side of 
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the road, like a troop of wild horses 
struggling in deadly contest. In fact, 
his state of mind resembled that of the 
culprits of whom we read that they 
speculated upon the cost of the judge’s 
dress-wig, or counted with stolid atten- 
tion the iron spikes of the rails of the 
dock, while sentence of death was being 
passed upon them. 

After a time, the aspect of the coun- 
try improved ; not so the weather. The 
rain was falling faster than ever when 
the mail stopped before the Hotel de 
YEurope, at Chambery. The landlord 
and his family fully justified the high 
character which Onofrid had given of 
them, when he recommended the house 
to Vincenzo. The benumbed Signora 
Candia was carried, rather than shown, 
to a bedroom on the first floor. As 
speedily as possible she was put into a 
comfortably-warmed bed, was persuaded 
to take something hot, and then left to 
rest. Madame Ferrolliet, the mistress 
of the hotel, saw herself to all the 
arrangements for the young couple’s 
comfort. 

Every five minutes during the next 
two hours, Vincenzo went on tiptoe to 
listen at his wife’s door. Auguring at 
last, from the uninterrupted quietness 
within, that Rose must be fairly asleep, 
and unwilling to run any risk of dis- 
turbing her, he had a bed made up for 
himself on a sofa in the salon adjoining 
her bedroom. No sooner had his head 
touched the pillow than he fell into a 
deep slumber, nor did he awake till 
early dawn. He rose at once, and went 
to the window. Alas! no change in 
the weather—it was pouring as obsti- 
nately as it had done the day before. 
Rather depressed, he stole quietly to 
Rose’s bedside. Her eyes were wide 
open; she declared that the noise of 
carriages and carts in the streets had 
prevented her having a wink of sleep. 
She had a splitting head-ache ; she was 
thoroughly unhappy; her room must 
be changed, or she must give up all 
hope of ever sleeping again. Vincenzo 
assured her that she should either have 
another room, or else they would go to 
another hotel, though he hoped there 
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would be no occasion to resor® to this 
last measure, for there was little chance 
of their meeting such kind people as 
these Ferrolliets were. Did not Rose 
agree with him in thinking them un- 
usually obliging ? 

“They seem good-natured enough,” 
said Rose; “but, after all, I am no 
judge, for not a syllable of their gibber- 
ish can I understand—it is dreadfully 
disagreeable, I assure you—when they 
speak to me, I feel as if I had grown 
deaf and dumb,” 

“Tt is a trial,” replied the husband ; 
“but, at the same time, the evil is one 
that will soon be cured ; you'll see that 
you will learn French in no time.” 

“Oh! never, never,” sighed the wife. 

“Oh! yes, yes,” said Vincenzo, trying 
to speak cheerfully ; “but first we must, 
try and secure you a good night’s rest, 
and then, when the weather clears, we 
will hunt out some nice, pretty apart- 
ments for you. Once you begin to keep 
house, you’ll soon learn the language.” 

Rose shook her head in a most dis- 
consolate way, and said, “I wonder if 
it is ever fine here.” 

Vincenzo sought out the kind land- 
lady, and told her of Rose’s sleepless 
night, petitioning for another bedroom 
less exposed to the noise of the streets. 
Madame Ferrolliet’s large eyes grew 
considerably larger as she listened to 
this request. She was sorry, doubly 
sorry that the signora was uncomfortable, 
because she could see no remedy. The 
hotel was full from top to bottom. She 
might, to be sure, inquire if the occu- 
piers of Nos. 27 and 28 (they seemed 
very good-natured, obliging persons) 
would object to change rooms with 
Signora Candia. As soon as she knew 
that they were up, she would go and 
ask them. Luckily the negotiation 
succeeded, and the exchange of rooms 
was effected. 

The second night at the hotel Rose 
slept like a top; and, when she awoke, 
the sun was shining as brightly as it 
had ever done at Rumelli, and the 
mercury of her spirits rose several de- 
grees. But, alas! rooms No. 27 and 
28 were not without their drawback, as 
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became foo evident in the course of the 
day. They overlooked the court-yard, 
and, consequently, were in the close 
vicinity of the stables, and Rose com- 
plained of the unsavoury proximity. 
Her sensitiveness on this point was 
that of one who, up to the age of 
twenty, had passed three-fourths of the 
year in the pure bracing air of a hill 
country. 

“Reason the more,” observed Vin- 
cenzo, “for beginning at once to look 
for apartments ;” and so out they sallied 
in quest of lodgings. 

Rose was not so intense a pessimist 
as she had been the day before ; she 
allowed that Chambery was a pleasant- 
looking place—she even deigned to 
approve of its castle, its fountain of 
“the elephants,” its arcades, its well- 
shaded public walks, and of the vine- 
covered heights which overhung the 
little town. The vineyards, arcades, 
and shaded walls were all familiar ob- 
jects to Rose, but the Dent de Nivolet 
and Mont Grenier made scarcely any 
impression on her. 

Few and far between were the notices 
of apartments to let which they dis- 
covered ; and, of the three or four sets 
of rooms they looked at, none were 
suitable, or even approaching to suitable. 
Disappointed in their search, they at 
last thought of applying for advice to 
the Ferrolliets themselves. These good 
people left no stone unturned to help 
the young couple, and Vincenzo spent 
the whole of the following day in going 
to all the houses they recommended, 
without, however, finding anything that 
answered. One suite of rooms, con- 
venient, of a good size, tolerably well- 
furnished, seemed just what was re- 
quired ; but Rose, on -inspection, dis- 
covered that there was no view from 
the window. This was an insuperable 
objection. She remained at the hotel, 
and continued to complain of the 
stables. 

This question of a lodging threatened 
to become a thorny one. 
whatever its importance, it had to be 
set aside for the time being. On the 
morrow, that is, on the fourth day since 
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their reaching Chambery, Vincenzo felt 
that he neither ought, nor could any 
longer delay presenting himself at the 
Intendenza; and, after promising Rose 
to be back as soon as possible, thither 
he went. The Intendente had just gone 
out, but was expected to return every 
moment. Vincenzo had no choice—he 
must wait ; and so he did—for a whole 
hour. His interview with his chief, 
and then the ceremony of his introduc- 
tion to all the personnel of the Inten- 
denza, took up another hour. When he 
returned to the hotel, Rose exclaimed, 
“How long you have been ; I thought 
you never intended to come back.” 

“T am delighted to hear you say so ; 
it proves that you have missed me. At 
the same time, I cannot help hoping 
that my little wife will try and accustom 
herself to my being absent for some 
hours every day, and, that she may feel 
her loneliness less, that she will learn 
to create some occupation for herself at 
home.” 

“You should add, when she has a 
home. I begin to doubt if we ever 
shall have one as long as we are here,” 
replied Rose. “Other people’s troubles 
are easy to bear, but I can assure you, 
it is not at all amusing to spend hour 
after hour alone in this disagreeable 
atmosphere without the power of inter- 
changing a word with any living soul. 
Oh ! dear, if I had only Marianna here, 
it would be something.” 

Marianna was a young peasant-girl, 
actually one of the housemaids at the 
Palace, and a great favourite with Rose. 

Vincenzo said nothing, but thought 
to himself that the wish was quite 
natural in a girl suddenly separated 
from all she had been used to, and 
thrown among strangers speaking an 
unknown language. The more he re- 
flected, the more he became convinced 
that Marianna would be of infinite 
comfort to his wife, particularly during 
the time she was learning French. - He 
wrote at once to the Signor Avvocato, 
telling him how much it would gratify 
and console Rose to have Marianna 
with her. Vincenzo begged his father- 
in-law not to write to Rose on the sub- 
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ject, for two reasons—to spare her a 
disappointment should Marianna not be 
willing to come to Chambery, or, in the 
event of her agreeing to do so, to leave 
him, the writer, the merit and pleasure 
of giving his wife an agreeable surprise. 

The Intendente had kindly dispensed 
with Vincenzo’s entering on the duties 
of his office until he had found himself 
a lodging. Yet, sadly harassed as he 
was by his daily unsuccessful hunt, 
Vincenzo was too conscientious not to 
show himself at the Intendenza for an 
hour or two every morning. On the 
third day of his attendance there, who 
should come in search of him, but a 
tall, handsome non-commissioned officer, 
in whom he instantly recognized Am- 
brogio, the mayor’s son, his companion 
in his famous expedition to Novara? 
Ambrogio had seen Vincenzo’s appoint- 
ment and arrival at Chambery men- 
tioned in one of the local papers, and 
had hastened to find him out. Hearty 
were the greetings of the two young men, 
and very complimentary the remarks 
they made on the changes time had 
wrought in each other’s appearance. 

“ How tall and strong and martial- 
looking you have grown, old fellow,” 
said Vincenzo, to his friend who towered 
above him by half a head. 

“You knew me again instantly in 
spite of my height ?” said Ambrogio. 

“T should have picked you out among 
ten thousand,” said Vincenzo. “ We 
little dreamed, when we lost sight of 
each other, six years ago, that our next 
meeting would be at Chambery—you 
a sergeant in....” 

“ And you an Avvocato, and a Con- 
sigliere d’Intendenza,” interrupted Am- 
brogio. 

“Yes, and more than that, a married 
man,” laughed Vincenzo; “and the 
happiest and proudest of husbands. 
Quite a romance, my dear friend. You 
must come and be introduced to my 
wife. Will you dine with us to-day, 
at six o'clock? We are staying at the 
Hotel de Europe. But tell me, how 
is your father?” 

“Strong and hale as ever, thank 
God,” returned Ambrogio; “ and, more- 
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over, as well-satisfied as ever with his 
scapegrace of ason. ‘True to his word, 
when my time for the conscription 
came, he left me free to become a 
soldier if I chose. I did so, and I 
don’t regret it. The day I win my 
epaulets—and, if we have a war, as 
rumour says we shall shortly, win 
them I shall, or die—the day I get them, 
and turn my back on this place, I shall 
have nothing left to wish for.” 

Vincenzo, surprised by the last re- 
mark, said, “I thought Chambery was 
reckoned one of the pleasantest garrison 
towns.” 

“Frenchmen might think so, I dare 
say,’ answered Ambrogio, “ but not any 
true Piedmontese. The townsfolk look 
on all who come from the other side of 
the mountain, and especially on us sol-. 
diers, much as we Italians do on the 
Austrians. Those who are not Codini— 
these are the majority—are red Repub- 
licans; and the sympathies of both are 
bestowed on France.” 

“Well, we cannot much wonder at 
that, when we remember their geogra- 
phical position and their language,” ob- 
served Vincenzo ; “ nevertheless, I hope 
there is some exaggeration in your state- 
ment.” 

“You say now exactly what I said 
when I arrived here a year and a half 
since. After you have been here twelve 
months, mark my words, you will sing 
the same song as I do now.” 

Signora Candia’s reception of Am- 
brogio was courteous if not cordial. His 
uniform, and the recollection of how and 
why he and her husband had become 
such fast friends, were no great recom- 
mendations to her favour. Still, in her 
present isolation, it was an undeniable 
consolation to meet with one of her 
own countrymen, and a spirited, well- 
informed, obliging man into the bargain. 
No sooner was Ambrogio told of the 
dilemma as to lodgings, than he offered 
his services to the lady, though, as he 
added, ‘with very faint hopes of being 
able to find what would please her. A 
furnished apartment of the style and 
in the situation she wished, would be 
almost as difficult to light upon as a 
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prize in the lottery. It was the demand 
which created the supply, and at Cham- 
bery there was no demand for such. 
Tourists rarely made any lengthened 
stay at Chambery, and, when they did, 
always lived at one or other of the 
hotels. The only persons who ever 
wanted lodgings were Piedmontese offi- 
cers and employs, and, they had to be 
satisfied with far inferior accommo- 
dation to that which the Signora wished 
for. Of small cheap lodgings there was 
no lack. 

Ambrogio’s prognostications were only 
too soon verified. At the end of forty- 
eight hours he went to Vincenzo’s office 
and confessed his failure. “My dear 
fellow,” he concluded, “ you must either 
abate much of your requirements, or 
give up all idea of living in the town. 
And, now that I think of it, since your 
wife makes such a point of having fresh 
air and a fine view, why not try to find 
@ house somewhere in the outskirts ?” 

“You are right,” said Vincenzo; 
“that’s a capital idea of yours.” 

“There’s a tolerable sprinkling of 
cozy little country houses all round 
Chambery,” went on Ambrogio; “I 
saw several to let on the road to ‘Les 
Charmettes.’” 

“Tes Charmettes—Jean Jacques— 
delightful !” exclaimed Vincenzo. 

“You must take into account, how- 
ever, that winter is not far off,” re- 
marked Ambrogio ; “still October and 
November are beautiful months here, 
and even in winter there’s but a very 
slight difference of temperature between 
town and country. The discomfort will 
be all yours—for you will have to come 
to your office in all weathers ; luckily 
you are young and strong, and can 
besides keep a gig if you choose.” 

“That is—my wife can,” said Vin- 
cenzo ; “let us go and hear what she 
says to your plan.” 

Rose caught at Ambrogio’s proposal 
with childlike eagerness; she had a 
real love for the country. 


“Well, then,” said Ambrogio, “the - 


sooner we begin the better; my advice 
is, to hire a carriage and set off instantly 
on our journey of discovery.” 
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So said, so done; a carriage was easily 
procured, and away went the trio. The 
environs of Chambery are always beau- 
tiful ; they are doubly so, when decked, 
as was now the case, in the rich tints 
of autumn. Our party had a charming 
drive. Rose recovered her happy smile 
and bird-like chirp. Vincenzo had 
neither seen the one nor heard the 
other since their arrival at Chambery. 
Three or four houses, including the 
“ Charmettes,” were examined, all 
equally tempting. Rose’s choice at 
last fell on one, which had in addition 
to all the advantages it possessed in 
common with the others, that of being 
nearest to the new, pretty little parish 
church—in fact, within a quarter of 
a mile. The house itself was a mere 
band-box of two stories; but it had 
room enough and to spare for the 
young couple and for the number of 
servants they would need ; it was sim- 
ply and freshly furnished and had alto- 
gether an inviting air of neatness both 
inside and out. As to its position, 
nothing could be more agreeable. It 
stood on high ground, looking over glo- 
rious woods of chesnut and walnut, 
across an extensive and fertile valley, 
closed in by the mountains of Dauphiné. 

There was also a good-sized garden 
and orchard, bounded on the side abut- 
ting on the road by a high wall ; and 
on the other by a vineyard which 
sloped down to the woods. The only 
drawback was the want of a coach- 
house and stables—but this deficiency 
was easily to be remedied. The 
man who showed the house assured 
Vincenzo that a farmer, living within 
a stone’s throw, would willingly take 
charge of a horse and gig, besides sup- 
plying the family with the best of milk, 
eggs and poultry. Satisfied with these 
points, the next thing to do was to 
drive back to Chambery. Having left 
Signora Candia at the hotel, the two 
friends went at once to the owner of 
the villa; and, as he would not let it for 
any shorter term, Vincenzo had to agree 
to take it for six months. This settled, 
they returned to the hotel, and had a 
merry dinner with an extra bottle of 
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champagne in honour of Rose’s Bower, 
as Vincenzo named their new residence. 

As early as seven of the following 
morning, Orestes and Pylades were at 
Rose’s Bower. Ambrogio superintended 
the scrubbing and cleaning of the rooms, 
saw to the airing of pillows and mat- 
tresses, to the trimming of the flower 
borders, and to the reparations necessary 
in the tiny greenhouse. Meanwhile 
Vincenzo was busy taking an exact 
inventory of the bed and table linen, 
crockery, china, glass, plate, kitchen 
utensils ; even of the brooms and broom- 
sticks left in the house. Fabulous the 
amount of what is required to render 
a house fit to be inhabited. This was 
the reflection which passed through 
Vincenzo’s mind as he finished the in- 
ventory. When, however, he showed it 
to Rose, she, with that perspicuity in all 
pertaining to household matters, which 
was one of her characteristics, at a 
glance perceived that whole series of 
articles of plate and china were want- 
ing, and that, in fact, there was not 
enough of anything for comfort. For- 
tunately, she had also the talent of 
discovering how best to supply the 
deficiencies. The good folks of the 
hotel promised to find her a good plain 
woman cook, who would be willing to 
assist in the general work of the house, 
and a man, who should unite the offices 
of groom, coachman, and gardener. 
They also undertook the purchase of a 
gig and horse, if none could be found 
to hire; but to do either the one or 
the other would necessarily take a little 
time. Nor did their active obliging- 
ness stop at doing what they were 
requested to do: innumerable were the 
little unasked-for services they rendered 
to the young couple. To quote only 
one instance ; it was through them that 
Vincenzo heard of an excellent piano, 
the owner of which, being about to 
make a long journey, was inclined to 
hire it out, could he only be sure of his 
instrument being in good hands. Vin- 
cenzo did his utmost so to arrange the 
interior of the Bower, that Rose should 
miss, at least, as few as possible of the 
familiar objects by which she had been 
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surrounded in the Palace; and not a 
little time and ingenuity did he spend 
in hunting after some particular sort of 
work-table and chair to match, and 
cushions, footstools, and bookstands, 
such as might remind her in some 
degree of those she had left behind her. 
Rose was fond of birds, and had had 
an aviary atthe Palace. Too straitened 
by time to have one in readiness for 
her arrival at the Bower, Vincenzo be- 
thought him of a substitute, and, by 
dint of searching, lighted on a large and 
elegant cage, in shape like a pagoda; 
and this he filled with every kind of 
tame bird which money could procure. 
Thanks to the Ferrolliets and Ambro- 
gio’s indefatigable exertions, a few days 
sufficed to put Rose’s Bower in a fit 
condition to receive its new inmates ; 
and, in less than a week from their first 
sight of it, Signor and Signora Candia 
were installed there. Rose expressed 
her satisfaction with all the arrange- 
ments; and, as she stood in the little 
balcony, gazing upon the purple-tinted 
woods (trees were the features in a 
landscape Rose most admired), she 
exclaimed— 

“Oh! what a relief to rest one’s 
eyes on something else than the walls 
of houses, and to have some other per- 
fume than that of a stable yard. It is 
like passing from purgatory to paradise 
—a comparative paradise, I mean.” 

“Let us hope that time may change 
it from comparative to positive,” said 
Vincenzo; “a transformation, believe 
me, dear, which goodwill can do much 
to effect.” 

Vincenzo, it must be owned, had 
reckoned a little on some acknowledg- 
ment, if not on some compliments, on 
his considerate choice of the several 
pieces of furniture which he intended 
should remind her of former familiar 
objects, and which he hoped might, to 
a certain extent, console her for the 
strangeness of a new home—expecta- 
tions, however, doomed to be disap- 
pointed. Rose, indeed, noticed the 
pretty cage full of birds, and seemed 
highly pleased with it, but without any 
more idea of attributing the merit of 
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its being there to any living soul, than 
if it had fallen from the clouds. So 
Vincenzo had to rest contented with 
virtue as its own reward. 

Not so, though, when, a few days later, 
he ushered Marianna into his wife's 
presence. Rose well remembered having 
expressed a wish for her favourite maid, 
and easily traced the link between the 
utterance of the wish and its accom- 
plishment. Accordingly, she did say 
on this occasion, “ How good Vincenzo 
was,” and actually spontaneously kissed 
him, and fondly too. Vincenzo felt 
lifted into the seventh heaven ; he had 
learned to be grateful for the least 
caress. Rose in her softest mood was 
chary of such, even of words of endear- 
ment. To the best of her husband’s 
recollection, never had she been so 
demonstrative since the day of his 
consenting to leave Florence at her 
request, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
PROMISING PROSPECTS. 


On the whole things went on better 
at Rose’s Bower than Vincenzo had 
anticipated. Rose was daily becoming 
more accustomed, and also more recon- 
ciled to the new life which the require- 
ments of her husband’s professional 
career had imposed on her. Besides, it 
could not be denied, that she found in 
her present residence many of the same 
interests and pleasures which she had 
had at Rumelli. There was plenty of 
fresh air, a rich vegetation, fine prospects ; 
here as there she had her birds and 
flowers. She was at liberty to stroll 
about when and how she liked in the 
garden or the surrounding vineyards ; 
she had ample leisure for chit-chats with 
Marianna; her days were undisturbed 
by sight-seeing ; and, to crown all, she 
had all the delights of housekeeping. 
The uncontrolled management devolved 
on her; and, owing to the distance from 
Chambery, there was just sufficient 
difficulty in obtaining provisions and 
other necessaries, to excite all the young 
matron’s energy, and to tickle her sense 


of self-importance. Rose was very proud 
of her management of domestic affairs 
—and, with reason, for she did it to 
perfection. 

On the day following the Sunday on 
which Signora Candia had made her 
first appearance at the neat parish 
church, the curé called at the Bower. 
He could speak Italian tolerably, and 
nothing could be more flattering than 
his self-gratulations on the acquisition 
of his new parishioners; he added, 
how happy his mother would be to 
make the acquaintance of so charming 
a neighbour as the Signora. Rose im- 
mediately volunteered the first visit, 
was much prepossessed by the old 
lady’s manner, and, from that moment, 
a pleasant intercourse was established 
between the Parsonage and the Bower. 
This was, indeed, but the beginning of 
a series of agreeable acquaintances ; for 
Rose, as a matter of course, met at the 
curé’s house the ladies of the prin- 
cipal parishioners—of a country squire, 
a retired captain, an architect, and a 
government official, People who live 
in the country are in general inclined 
to be sociable, more especially at the 
approach of winter. Thus it came 
about that visits were very soon ex- 
changed between the old settlers and 
the new arrivals. At first the pleasure 
of these visits had its drop of gall for 
Rose. There was the difficulty of under- 
standing and being understood; but 
this inconvenience gradually diminished, 
and, before the end of the month, Rose 
knew enough of French to understand 
all that was said, and to make herself 
understood, but in so odd a way of her 
own, that it often severely taxed the 
politeness of her visitors to suppress a 
laugh at her expense. Rose was quite 
conscious of her deficiency ; indeed, she 
made it a plea for positively declining 
to accompany her husband in any of his 
town calls. Yet she would take no 
pains to improve herself. Vincenzo 


did what he could for her, by reading 


French aloud every evening, translating 
as he read; at her own request, he 
taught her the names of articles in 
daily use, but to this was limited all her 
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study of the language. She would not 
hear of learning any rules of grammar, 
or of reading to herself; in fact, Rose 
seldom opened a book, and, if urged by 
her husband to do so, would ask, What 
was the use? Almost all the books she 
had ever looked into were dull—and, 
as for newspapers, it was sheer loss of 
time to read them, for there was no 
believing one word in them. 

“But, my dear girl,” Vincenzo had 
answered, “among much that may be 
false, I assure you that, even in the 
poorest daily paper, you will always find 
a fund of information ; at all events, a 
French journal would be most valuable 
to you, as it contains just the phrases 
which are commonly used in con- 
versation.” 

tose tried one, was disgusted by the 
first difficulty, the first necessity for a 
dictionary, and never again took up 
another. 

Signora Candia, not having confessed 
for two months, stood in need of a 
confessor and spiritual director; she, 
as was natural, requested that the curé 
would accept her as one of his penitents. 
The curé demurred—alleging, as the 
cause of his hesitation, his doubt whether 
he should be the right man for that office ; 
accustomed as he was to deal with 
tustics, he feared he might be too rough 
a hand for her. He ended by saying, 

“T wish you would talk this matter 
over with my mother. She has a good 
deal of experience, and a sort of in- 
tuition on these subjects. She will 
single out at a glance the confessor most 
suitable for you; if she decides on me, 
I shall be most willing to undertake 
your spiritual direction.” 

The old lady, however, judged that 
her son would not do. The man for 
Signora Candia, was Pére Zacharie, the 
confessor of the nuns of the Sacré 
Coeur. He certainly had more to do 
already than he could well manage; but 
she would speak to him, and, perhaps, 
her recommendation might induce him 
to receive Signora Candia as one of his 
penitents. Pére Zacharie was a Capucltin 
monk, highly and deservedly renowned 
for learning, eloquence, and piety; he 
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had the greatest veneration for the 
mother of the curé, and, out of regard 
for her, came on certain great occasions 
to preach in the neat little church. His 
being a Capuchin was a winning card. 
If the reader recollects, Rose’s first 
spiritual director, the late Father Teren- 
ziano, had been a Capuchin. And then, 
a confessor chosen by Madame (as the 
curé’s mother was called by Antono- 
masia)—that is, by a venerable woman 
whom Rose considered as a saint—could 
not be otherwise than accepted as a saint. 

Rose’s natural interest in the doings 
of the little church and parish waxed 
warmer and warmer the more she was 
initiated into the wants of both. The 
parish church was poor, the curé’s salary 
very small, the services of the church 
performed in a very modest manner. 
Seeing this, Rose asked as a favour to 
be allowed to make some donations which 
might in some slight degree contribute 
to the splendour of the display on féte 
days ; for instance, might she present a 
new stole or cope, an altar cover, or 
some tall tapers. The permission given, 
she used it largely. Every Sunday, 
she regularly sent fresh flowers to adorn 
the chapel of the Holy Virgin, and on 
certain Church festivals provided the 
pain béni distributed on such occasions 
among the congregation. It soon came 
to be acknowledged throughout the 
parish that Signora Candia’s flowers 
were the freshest and rarest ever be- 
stowed on the church, her pain béni the 
largest and best made. Competition 
gave these little triumphs a zest, such 
as Rose had never known, and could 
never have known, at Rumelli, where 
no one ever so much as dreamed of vying 
with her. Madame openly spoke of her 
as a benefactress of the church, and, when 
a few days of biting cold made chari- 
tably-inclined people turn their thoughts 
to the rigours of impending winter, and 
to the consequent wants of the poor, 
Madame had her young Italian friend, 
as she called her, made a member of a 
local committee of ladies, established for 
the purpose of supplying food, clothes, 
and fuel, to the sick and indigent of 
the vicinity. Signora Candia going on 
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her rounds of charity was a pleasant 
sight to see—tripping along with bloom- 
ing cheeks and eyes bright with earnest 
good-will, from cottage to cottage, into 
the poorest huts and hovels, making 
herself acquainted with the necessities 
of the occupants with the view of having 
their names put down on the lists for 
relief. Such was the proud position to 
which, in scarcely more than two months, 
our Chatelaine of Rumelli had, through 
her own merits, attained ; a position so 
satisfactory to her that it prompted the 
answer she made to Vincenzo, who, as 
December drew near, asked whether she 
would not prefer to pass the cold months 
in Chambery. “No; she preferred re- 
maining where she was unless he found 
it too inconvenient for his affairs.” 
Vincenzo was not likely to see any 
shadow of a shade of inconvenience to 
himself where his wife’s wishes were 
concerned, and so it was agreed between 
them that they should spend the winter 
in their present quarters. Vincenzo 
would, to say all the truth, have wil- 
lingly walked through wind and rain 
all the winters of his life if by so doing 
he could have secured the continuation 
of Rose’s present happy mood. After 
the difficulty he had had to separate her 
from Rumelli, after all the qualms of 
doubt and despair he had endured during 
the week of their sojourn at Chambery, 
to have chanced upon this quiet haven, 
and to see his wife accommodate herself 
to the change of home so easily and 
gracefully, was a piece of good luck for 
which he could never be thankful 
senough. He believed that now at last 
the main obstruction in the road of his 
future career was definitively removed. 
Independently of this great benefit, and 
of the mutual good understanding spring- 
ing from it, Rose’s success in the circle 
in which she was moving flattered Vin- 
cenzo both as a lover and a fervently 
admiring husband. Not that he nursed 
the least illusion as to the nature of 
the influences which were likely to be 
brought to bear on her. Vincenzo was 
by this time sufficiently acquainted with 
the carte du pays to be aware that the 
wind which blew from the Parsonage and 
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the surrounding villaa—and he might 
even add from the houses in Chambery 
where he visited—was not loaded with 
over friendly messages to the country from 
which he came, or to the Government 
he served. The walls of the little draw- 
ing-room of Rose’s Bower had too often 
rung with the wrongs and grievances of 
Savoy, all imputed to Piedmont, to per- 
mit of his ignoring the political bias of 
his wife’s friends. The curé complained 
that the Government was systematically 
hostile to religion and its ministers ; the 
half-pay officer loudly asserted that 
Savoyard blood and money went to fur- 
ther objects antagonistic to Savoyard 
interests ; the country gentleman de- 
clared that the weight of taxation had 
become unbearable, in fact, swallowed 
up all the rent of the land ; the employé 
affirmed that all good places in the Ad- 
ministration were bestowed on Pied- 
montese ; the engineer, that in so poor 
a country as Savoy the public works 
ought to be on a large scale, in order to 
provide work for the labouring classes. 
What did it matter to Savoyards whether 
the Austrians were at Milan or not? 
That which did matter to them was that 
bread should be cheap! The variety and 
comprehensiveness of these strictures 
excuse us from entering into their refu- 
tation. None but a blindly insane 
Government could act in a way to de- 
serve them. Yet that such opinions 
should be commonly held goes far to 
prove the breadth and depth of the split 
between the two countries. It was not 
any special act or series of acts which 
was blamed and opposed, but the whole 
system of government. Nor did this 
opposition come from the aristocracy or 
clergy alone—it was pretty general in 
all classes ; nor did it date from yester- 
day—it was of the same age as the 
Statuto ; at least it found utterance at 
the birth of the liberty of the press 
guaranteed by the Statuto. 

Savoy, ever since 1848, had been a 
<log on the wheels of constitutional 
Piedmont. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts of a liberal minority, Savoy had 
sent to Turin, with a few brilliant ex- 
ceptions, a compact phalanx of ultracon- 








servative deputies—all of them clever, 
accomplished men, some even unusually 
gifted with eloquence, but far less solici- 
tous for the interests of liberty than for 
the privileges of the nuns of the Sacré 
Coeur and those of the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction, far less anxious for Italian 
independence than for economy, far more 
indifferent to the present than to the 
past. For this divergence between the 
aims and feelings of the two countries, 
many good reasons could be assigned. 
We prefer to mention only one, which 
to us appears to comprise them all; and 
that is, the difference of nationality and, 
consequently, of centre of attraction. It 
was in the nature of things that, the 
more Piedmont gravitated towards Italy 
—which, ever since 1848 she had been 
doing with accelerated speed—the more 
would Savoy incline towards France. 
How was it possible that the two coun- 
tries, pulling in contrary directions, 
should draw the car of Government well 
together ? 

All this Vincenzo knew, and much 
more, which we leave untold ; for, to- 
gether with his public appointment, he 
had received from his patron, the Minis- 
ter, a confidential mission. This was to 
study the state of Savoy, to trace the 
causes of dissatisfaction to their origin, 
and, having gained this insight, to pro- 
pose such remedies as he might deem 
efficacious, making the whole the sub- 
ject of a confidential report. To facili- 
tate this task, which he carefully fulfilled, 
Vincenzo had been furnished with letters 
of introduction to many notable citizens 
of all ranks and of every political hue. 
On these persons we know that he 
called alone—his wife declining any ac- 
quaintances, save those which could not 
possibly be avoided, on the plea of her 
ignorance of the French language. The 
growing disaffection of Savoy was, indeed, 
one of the most serious pre-occupations 
of the Turin Cabinet. 

Well, then, knowing the ground and 
its dangers, as he did, Vincenzo could 
yet do little, in fact, next to nothing, to 
protect Rose against them. Could he 
interfere with her choice of a confessor } 
or could he lay any embargo on her 
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pleasant intercourse with the inmates of 
the Parsonage? Even had he possessed 
the right and the power so to do—and he 
did not feel that he had either—he would 
assuredly have lacked the inclination for 
any such interference. After all, this 
hornet’s nest was not of her seeking but 
of his; and how could he grudge her 
anything that mitigated a situation 
which in itself involved a daily self- 
sacrifice on her part? All that he could 
or would do, was to place the antidote 
by the side of the poison, and that he 
did by invariably upholding what he 
believed to be the right cause stoutly 
and fearlessly, whenever it was attacked 
in Rose’s presence. Bearing in mind 
the intense anti-Piedmontese hue of the 
opinious of most of the visitors at Rose’s 
Bower, opportunities for Vincenzo’s 
championship were not rare—but lat- 
terly, unless forced to do so, he seldom 
spoke on politics ; never ex professo, when 
téte-d-téte with his wife, as he had done 
during the honeymoon. 

Under the pressure of what subtle 
agencies had he thus renounced his first 
plan of active propagandism with Rose, 
and adopted a merely defensive line of 
tactics? This was more than he him- 
self could have explained—he was pro- 
bably scarcely aware of so complete a 
change. Men are apt to receive impres- 
sions and unconsciously to modify their 
views accordingly, without being exactly 
sensible of the fact. It is besides not 
improbable that a clever fellow like 
Vincenzo might have come to feel, after 
six months of marriage, the impervious- 
ness of Rose’s mind to any new ideas, 
and that he should instinctively recoil 
from perilling a situation, happy beyond 
all hope, by intruding any such upon 
her. Add to this, that his leisure for 
giving private instruction was much 
circumscribed ; he saw much less of his 
wife now than he had done at any 
previous time. From ten in the morn- 
ing till four in the afternoon he was at 
his office ; and in the evening they had 
often visitors, and, when that was not 
the case, he had the materials for his 
private report to arrange. Whatever 
the cause or causes at work, what is sure 
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is, that Vincenzo no longer practically 
pursued the project he had once so 
warmly cherished, of creating between 
himself and his wife a community of 
views upon certain cardinal points. ° 

Perhaps also regret upon this head 
was somewhat neutralised by another 
disappointment ; this was a conviction 
he could no longer resist of the singular 
absence of all passion in his wife’s nature. 
That she loved him as much as she was 
capable of loving, he had not the least 
doubt ; but that much was too little for 
the cravings of his ardent soul. The 
same smooth brow and placid smile 
welcomed his return at their usual dinner 
hour, or at midnight, when he had been 
detained in town hours later than she 
had any reason to expect. Rose never 
showed any of those childlike impa- 
tiences or anxieties—shall we venture 
further ?—never had any of those de- 
lightfully absurd fits of jealousy with- 
out any cause, which will now and then 
seize on the heart of a newly-married 
young woman. She never felt the want 
of those gently-whispered effusions of 
the soul, which hallow the twilight, nor 
of those still more expressive silences to 
which lovers are prone, as, hand clasped 
in hand, they watch the moon climbing 
the heavens. Not that she did not 
accommodate herself to her husband’s 
moods and whims very graciously. He 
had only to say, “Come here, my little 
treasure, and let us have a talk,” and she 
would at once sit down by his side, put 
her hand in his, and listen by the hour 
to the oft-repeated tale of the mingled 
joy and terror which had nearly choked 
him, when, by a well-meant indiscretion 
of Barnaby’s, he first discovered that he 
was over head and ears in love with her, 
or of the agony of despair with which, 
after confessing his passion to her father, 
he had turned his back, as he thought, 
for ever, on the Palace ; she would also 
readily saunter with him on a moonlight 
evening in the garden, echo his admira- 
tion of the gentle luminary, humouring 
his poetic enthusiasm to the best of her 
power; but no soul-stirring emotion 
heaved her bosom, moistened her eye- 
lids, or trembled in her voice. 

No. 42.—voL, vil. 


This want of responsive feeling in one 
so beloved, the severance from love’s 
exalted joys which it entailed upon him, 
could not but clip Vincenzo’s happiness, 
though without reaching its root. Vin- 
cenzo possessed one of those buoyant 
natures which hope against hope, and it 
was long ere he could or would admit to 
himself that the case was a desperate 
one. Rose, he argued, might have 
within her a mine of passion, which only 
needed the right circumstance to reveal 
its riches. He had read of positive 
wonders worked by a very natural crisis 
in the lives of young married women. 
And he already had visions of Rose, the 
same and yet transformed, Rose bending 
over a rosy thing in a cozy cradle, look- . 
ing from the child to the father with 
eyes full of newly awakened passionate 
earnestness. 

And, even should this picture of the ° 
future never be realized, Vincenzo had 
no lack of arguments wherewith fairly 
to reconcile himself to his lot, such as it 
was. Taken altogether, it was surely 
an enviable one. Was not a calm, 
steady, always equable affection, better 
calculated to secure a man’s happiness, 
especially if that man’s life was one of 
study and labour, than the fits and starts 
of passion?, Such were the reasons for 
contentment with which young Candia’s 
elastic spirits long furnished him. Na- 
ture willed it so, that he might the 
better accomplish the task for which he 
was destined. It is rarely found that 
Nature does not force all other claims to 
yield to the ruling tendency of the indi- 
vidual character. Now, Study had be- 
come Vincenzo’s ruling tendency, and 
Politics his favourite study—not politics 
in their abstract, but in their practical 
application. His inclination had always 
pointed that way, though never so de- 
cidedly as of late. The ease with which 
he had mastered the question entrusted 
to him to elucidate, the keen interest, 
nay, positive delight with which he 


_ worked at it, the ready solutions which 


seemed to crowd upon him, had given 

the young Consigliere a revelation of his 

peculiar and decided aptitude for this 

branch of study. The sense of his own 
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powers in this respect had awakened a 
corresponding feeling of self-reliance, 
heightening his honest ambition to prove 
of use to his country. Perhaps the ar- 
dour of his nature, having been partly 
checked in love, had turned with 
redoubled intensity into this other 
channel. 

Piedmont was just emerging from a 
period of patient preparation and incu- 
bation into one of activity. The master- 
mind of Cavour, which was now presid- 
ing over its destinies, had pretty nearly 
succeeded in inaugurating that policy of 
action and progress—as he designated 
it—the aim of which was to win for the 
little sub-Alpine State the sympathies 
and confidence of all Italy. The great 
statesman was now engaged laying the 
foundations of those foreign alliances 
without which the achievement of 
Italian independence was all but hope- 
less. Two of the Government’s boldest 
measures were yet to come—the one for 
the suppression of a certain number of 
convents, and the better distribution by 
the State of the revenues of the clergy ; 
the second for a treaty of alliance with 
the Western Powers, and the active par- 
ticipation of Sardinia in the war in the 
East. To both of these bills—to the 
first especially—a strenuoys opposition 
was anticipated, in and out of the walls 
of Parliament ; and their being brought 
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forward was confidently looked upon by 
the leaders of the extreme parties as the 
signal for the overthrow of the Cavour 
cabiuet. The defeat of either of these 
bills—being, as they were, cabinet ques- 
tions—of necessity involved the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry and the accession to 
power of the Opposition. Passions ran 
high, and the issue of the contest ap- 
peared doubtful. Cavour, it must be 
recollected, had not yet attained that 
preponderance which only a year after 
carried everything before it. 

Vincenzo was a passionate admirer of 
Cavour and his policy, whose triumph 
or downfall was, in our hero’s eyes, tan- 
tamount to the triumph or downfall of 
the national cause. This being so, we 
can form an estimate of the keen anxiety 
with which he watched and weighed the 
signs of the times, and the chances pro 
and con, of the impending struggle. 
Had Rose’s husband drawn an omen 
from the colour of the opinions of those 
he habitually associated with, he would 
have despaired of success ; but he relied 
on the patriotism and good sense of his 
countrymen on the other side of the Alps, 
and his torch of hope burned brightly. 

Such, then, were the interests, occu- 
pations, and tempers of mind of our 
young couple at the beginning of the 
month of December. 

To be continued. 


OF ISRAEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“ CuILpREN of Israel.” The phrase bears 
one meaning when we see it in our 
Bibles, and another quite distinct and 
opposite when we use it of the very 
same people of whom we there read— 
that extraordinary people who remain to 
the present day, living witnesses alike 
to Christian and to atheist, that there 
may be some truth in that curious old 
Book which contains the history of 
their nation, the warning and subse- 


quent records of its fall, and the prophe- 
cies of its final restoration. 

Children of Israel. Let me premise 
afew words about them. Once, remark- 
ing to a very worthy and exceedingly 
religious lady of my acquaintance that 
I had been to visit a Jewish school,— 
“OQ!” said she: and within the circle 
of that magical letter was expressed a 
whole volume of surprise, pity, and even 
a certain amount of blame. As she 
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and I never should have agreed in our 
opinions, and our arguments would have 
been like those of the two knights over 
the double-sided shield, I quitted the 
subject immediately. 

But it led me to ponder a good deal 
on the reasons why there is, and 
the secondary question, whether there 
ought to be, so strong a feeling still 
kept up among large masses of Chris- 
tians against the Jews. Not merely 
against their faith, but personally 
against themselves. True, we do not 
now, like our medizval ancestors, make 
raids into their dwellings, attack their 
flesh with pincers, bent on extracting 
teeth or money. We neither confine 
them within the limits of miserable 
ghettos, nor refuse them the protection 
of our laws. Nay, we are gradually 
allowing them to enter into professions, 
and take their fitting share in the 
machinery of the State. But, privately 
and socially, the sentiment of not a few 
of us towards them is much as it was in 
Shakspere’s time. 

Excellent Will—in spite of his noble 
protest, “Hath not a Jew eyes?” &.— 
wrung, as it were, out of his own manly 
honest nature, which not all the preju- 
dices of his time would wholly subdue— 
did a cruel wrong to a whole nation 
when he painted the character of Shylock. 
Yet, in spite of himself, the poet, like 
many an intelligent actor succeeding, 
has contrived to put some grand touches 
into the poor old Jew. Mean as he 
was, you cannot but feel that the Chris- 
tians were meaner—that they returned 
evil for evil in most unchristian 
fashion ; encouraged swindling trickery, 
and domestic abduction, in a way that 
was not likely to advance their creed in 
an adversary's eyes: and even when 
Doctor Portia’s quibble triumphs, and 
Shylock is dismissed to ignominy, the 
most excited playgoer cannot but be 
aware, in that uncomfortable portion of 
his being called Conscience, of a slight 
twinge—suggesting that two wrongs 
will never make a right; and that a 
certain amount of injustice has been 
done to the miserable old man, cheated 
at once out of “his ducats and his 
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daughter,” nay, of the very ring that 
“he had from Leah when he was a 
bachelor.” 

Far be it from any one of us, earnest 
believers in whatever we do believe, to 
allege that creeds signify nothing: that 
Jew and Christian, Brahmin and Mus- 
sulman, have an equal amount of truth 
on their side, and can harmonize per- 
fectly ; working and walking together 
like those who are entirely agreed. The 
thing is impossible. In all the closest 
relations of life there must be, on vital 
points, sympathy and union—at least as 
much as is possible in this diverse world, 
where Providence never makes two 
faces exactly alike, nor two leaves on 
the same tree of the same pattern. But 
He does make each tree “after its own 
kind,” and each nation or person also ; 
and it is the best wisdom of us all to 
seek and keep to our similarities, rather 
than our opposites. The grand har- 
monies of life are produced by us all 
holding firmly our own individuality— 
keeping in tune ourselves, without in- 
truding discordantly upon the indivi- 
dualities of our neighbours. And when 
we find it distinctly written, “Jn every 
“ nation he that feareth God, and work- 
“ ing righteousness, is accepted of Him,” 
we dare not judge our brother, who, 
for all we know, may be “accepted” 
as well as we. 

Besides, is there not something un- 
filially profane—like the act of a man 
who delights in trampling on the graves 
of his forefathers—in the intense dislike 
entertained by many good Christians 
towards Jews? They may be, perhaps 
always might have been, a race no 
higher than other races, and inferior to 
some ; but they are an eternal testimony 
to the truth of Holy Writ: the keepers 
of the Divine revelations of old. From 
them, and them alone, came the belief 
in one God, that in its sublime verity 
has outlived all pantheisms and poly- 
theisms, and become a river of eternal 
life, which, however the corruptions of 
successive ages may have dammed it up, 
defiled it, diverted it into petty and 
ignoble channels, has flowed on, and 
will flow, to the end of time. 
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Surely it is strange—passing sad and 
strange—that the same excellent Chris- 
tians who sing the Psalms of David, 
and believe implicitly in the Mosaic, 
historical, and prophetical books of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, should not feel a 
solemn interest in the veriest long- 
nosed, cunning-eyed Hebrew who goes 
down our streets chanting his melan- 
choly monotone, “Old clo’, old clo’ !” 
Is he not a perpetual monument of the 
dealings of the God of the Old Testa- 
ment? Is not he, too, a son of Abra- 
ham? There must haye been some 
extraordinary twist in the mind of that 
good lady who is reported to have said, 
looking at Holman Hunt's picture of 
the Finding of Christ in the Temple, 
“Dear me! how exceedingly profane ! 
“the painter has made our Blessed 
“ Saviour exactly like a little Jew boy !” 

But enough of this. The days of 
religious persecution are over: we are 
coming to a belief that if truth be truth, 
it will prevail, without being propagated 
by fire and sword. Liberty of conscience 
—that right of every human being to 
serve God in his own way, provided 
that in so doing he does not trench on 
the rights of his neighbours—is every 
day more understood. The world has 
crept out of its swaddling-clothes, has 
survived the tumults of its impetuous 
youth, and is slowly growing into the 
full stature of manhood, as was meant 
by its Divine Creator. The law of rea- 
sonable, open-eyed duty is substituted 
for that of blind obedience—the religion 
of love for that of fear—the worship of 
the spirit for that of outward forms. 
And this—let us urge upon those of our 
Hebrew brethren who still deny it—is 
our Christianity—the truth which ori- 
ginated with the Christian Messiah— 
which, though taught apparently by one 
poor carpenter’s son and twelve ignorant 
fishermen, has proved itself sufficiently 
Divine to revolutionize the whole world. 

Believing in this truth—and that the 
children of Israel will see it one day, as 
well as many a Gentile, more hopelessly 
blind than they—we need not shrink 
from visiting twenty Jewish schools, 
nor from holding out the warm hand of 
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fellowship and sincere respect to those 
who support them—even though, as 
many bigoted religionists would say, 
they have “denied the Lord.” Denied 
Him, in a sense; yet not more so than 
many of those same religionists who 
think that they only know Him, and that 
all the rest of the world are doomed to 
eternal darkness and perdition. Surely, 
a far deeper faith is that which believes 
He is able to justify Himself, and mani- 
fest His own glory, as He is doing every 
day in His own way and time. 

Christians generally know so little of 
the inner life of Jews, that they are un- 
aware how very much of the Christian 
element has introduced itself gradually 
and imperceptibly into modern Judaism ; 
not only as regards social possibilities, 
but in modes of thinking ; in a general, 
liberal, enlightened tone of mind, which 
has grown up among them since wiser 
legislation allowed that a Jew might be 
fit for something better than making 
money by old clothes or usury. The once- 
despised nation has lifted up its head, 
and shown what an extraordinary amount 
of latent power still lurks in the seed of 
Abraham, only wanting proper cultiva- 
tion to find its fair level among the 
races of the earth. And though we may 
not agree with Disraeli, that every won- 
derful genius—musical, artistic, histri- 
onic, or literary—must be either a Jew, 
or of Jewish descent, still, that a great 
number are—is undeniable. 

In this imperfect world we can only 
judge men by their deeds, and things 
by their results—clinging to and up- 
holding good wherever we find it, know- 
ing the Source from whence alone all 
good can come; and therefore I think 
many devout Christians would be inte- 
rested to hear of this school, concerning 
which my friend—who, I repeat, is a 
most generous-hearted and religious wo- 
man—gave such a doubtful, if not con- 
demnatory, “0!” 

It is the Jewish Free School, at Bell 
Lane, Spitalfields, London—the very 
heart of the Jewish quarter, and there- 
fore comparatively little known to us 
Gentiles. You approach it through a 
wilderness of narrow and not over-sani- 
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tary streets, over every shop of which 
are inscribed such names as Salomans, 
Levi, Jacobs, Emanuel; while peering 
out of every door are faces—I must own, 
rather grimy—bearing the unmistake- 
able Jewish physiognomy, as it is after 
centuries of degradation. They stare at 
you in unmitigated curiosity, as wonder- 
ing what on earth you are doing there ; 
unless you happen to come in a carriage, 
and then they break out into grinning 
welcome, for they know that no car- 
riages are likely to pass down those foul 
and narrow streets, except those of the 
wealthy and charitable among their own 
people. Some of these—so well known 
that I do not need to name them— 
gentle-hearted women, of gentle breed: 
ing, go about among the dark haunts of 
Houndsditch and Spitalfields as fami- 
liarly as City missionaries, devoting time, 
thought, and substance, in almost un- 
limited degree, to the poor and miserable 
of their nation ; providing schooling, 
clothing, food ; visiting from house to 
house the sick and the dying, and carry- 
ing on a system of unobtrusive, deli- 
berate, personal benevolence, to an ex- 
tent that would put to shame thousands 
of us, who consider ourselves followers 
of Him who said, “Go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them 
to come in.” 

Entering the school, the first im- 
pression is that of passing into an en- 
tirely new world, or rather the ancient 
world revivified. Such a sound of strange 
tongues—for every child is taught He- 
brew as well as English; such a mass 
of strange, foreign features, from the 
strongly-marked, sallow, almond-eyed 
Asiatic countenance, such as, variously 
modified, we may trace on Egyptian 
sculptures and Nineveh marbles, down 
to what we are accustomed to class as 
“the regular Jewish face,” with long 
nose, sharp, beady eyes, full mouth—as 
little like the original type, in its purity, 
as the St. Giles’s Irishwoman is to the 
thoroughbred Celt. ; 

Great as was the mixture, and low 
the class, of these children of Israel, 
there were among them faces that abso- 
lutely startled one by their beauty: 
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little Rachels, Abigails, Hannahs ; youth- 
ful Samuels, Davids, and Isaacs—faces 
that you might have pictured playing 
about under the palm-trees of Mesopo- 
tamia ; or else, in their half-melancholy 
sweetness, sitting by the waters of 
Babylon, trying in vain to “sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land.” Nay, 
so fine was the expression of some of 
them, that they might have sat as 
models for Holman Hunt’s “little 
Jew-boy "—as divine a child’s face as 
ever was painted by mortal man. 

So much for the artistic and poetic 
phase in which the school first presented 
itself. Now to give some idea of its 
practical workings. 

Its 1,860 children are divided into 
three schools—infants, girls, and boys ; 
the two latter being again subdivided 
into classes, the higher ones studying in 
separate class-rooms ; while the juniors 
are taught together in large, lofty school- 
rooms, of which the boys’ is shortly 
to be enlarged, being found. quite in- 
adequate for the number of pupils who 
attend. 

But to the infants first. As all must 
allow, the ideal infant-school is a village- 
common or field. One would always 
rather see the little people cramming 
their hands with massacred daisies than 
their heads with the alphabet. But we 
must take what we can get: and to see 
these tiny creatures, well washed, well 
fed, well looked after, in a warm and 
admirably ventilated room, was far 
better than to meet them crawling 
about London streets, run over by cabs 
and omnibuses, or burnt to death in 
locked-up rooms. Probably their learn- 
ing—which was shouted out in true 
infant-school chorus, following the in- 
structions of a twelve-year-old damsel, 
with a gigantic “A BC” board and a 
wand—is not so deep as to endanger 
the health of the young students ; and, 
I was glad to hear, they are allowed an 
almost unlimited amount of play. 

The girls’ schoolroom, in which the 
pupils number 800, is ingeniously di- 
vided into compartments ; every alter- 
nate compartment being occupied by a 
sewing-class, so that the noise of those 
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who are being taught orally is com- 
paratively little disturbing to the rest. 
Hebrew, of course, forms a part of the 
instruction ; but, as a curious involun- 
tary indication of the different position 
of women in olden times, of which the 
shadowy reflection still remains in this 
school, it is not thought necessary to 
teach the girls more than what enables 
them to say their prayers—which must 
always be said in the original tongue— 
by rote. The boys acquire the language, 
as a language; the girls, merely the 
pronunciation, though they have the 
general sense of the prayers explained 
to them by an English translation. Still, 
grand as it sounds—this majestic He- 
brew—the Hebrew of Moses and the 
prophets—we Christians felt that we 
would rather have the simple heart-cry 
of the poorest Christian child, who has 
been taught to say “Our Father, which 
art in heaven,” or, “Pray, God, bless 
‘¢ papa and mamma, and make me a good 
* child !”—ay, even though it dwindles 
down to the ridiculous, or sublime, prayer 
of infantile faith, “Please, God, citre 
“poor mamma’s headache, and give 
“me a new doll to-morrow.” Therein 
lies the great difference between the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations— 
the relation of God to us as the Father 
—not only the King, the Lawgiver, 
the just and righteous Judge, but the 
loving Father—as revealed in latter 
days through the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. 

It was impossible to go through these 
classes of girls, both in the general 
schoolroom and the lesser rooms, with- 
out noticing how exceedingly well 
taught they were: solid teaching, in 
which the reflective powers, as well as 
the memory, were called into exercise. 
Though in each instance of our visits 
it was no planned examination, but an 
accidental breaking in upon the routine 
of the class, their answers rarely failed. 
In history, geography, grammar, dicta- 
tion, they seemed equally at home. 
Their reading was especially good ; and 
any one who can appreciate the difficul- 
ties of a Cockney accent added to that 
of the lowest English and foreign Jews, 
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will understand how surprising and re- 
freshing it was to come upon /’s and 7’s 
always put in their right places. This 
is, doubtless, mainly owing to the care 
and superior education of the head- 
mistress and her subordinates ; some of 
them, who, like the others, had entered 
the school, not even knowing their 
alphabet, were as intelligent, lady-like 
young people as one could wish to 
behold. I saw one or two lithe graceful 
figures, soft gazelle eyes, and exquisitely- 
shaped mouths, that irresistibly re- 
minded me of Rebekah at the well, 
or Rachel when Jacob kissed her and 
served for her seven years; “and they 
“seemed to him but a few days, for the 
“ love he had to her.” 

Besides needlework, cooking, laun- 
dry, and housework are taught to the 
girls, successive relays being taken out 
of the schoolroom to be initiated in 
those indispensable home-duties which 
are worth all the learning in the world 
to women. Perhaps these little de- 
scendants of Sarai and Rebekah are 
none the worse for being given less 
actual learning than the boys, and 
taught to imitate their wise ancestresses 
in being able to “make cakes upon the 
hearth,” and “prepare savoury meat” 
such as many a man besides poor old 
blind Isaac would secretly acknowledge 
that “his soul loveth.” The eight 
hundred little black-eyed maidens who 
are to grow up mothers in Israel may 
effect no small reformation in the nation, 
by being able satisfactorily to wash 
their husbands’ clothes and cook their 
sons’ dinners. 

The general schoolroom of the boys 
is much larger than that of the girls: 
in fact, it consists of two rooms, com- 
municating by a sliding door, and capable 
of being made into one large area, which 
yearly, on the Day of Atonement, is used 
as a temporary synagogue, and accommo- 
dates nearly 3,000 worshippers. Even 


this space is not now sufficient for the 
number of boys who attend. Undoubted- 
ly, there must be an intense love of 
learning in the children of Israel; for 
many of these lads, some of whom enter 
the school without even a knowledge of 
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the alphabet, come daily a distance of 
four, five, and six miles, from all the 
suburban quarters of London. It was 
strange to see them—not, I must con- 
fess, quite so clean and wholesome 
and nice-looking as the girls, but with 
sharp, dark, acute faces—poring over 
their books and slates, or else sitting in 
rows, with their caps on, headed by a 
teacher who was also covered, repeating, 
ore rotundo, lessons or prayers in the 
sacred language; for they are all obliged 
to learn A, B, C, and Aleph, Beth, Gimel 
together. This of itself shows how much 
vitality the school must possess. What 
would be thought of one of the English 
national schools, or even the Scottish 
parochial schools—where the educa- 
tional standard is much higher—at which 
it was expected that the children of me- 
chanics or farm-labourers should study 
Greek and English at the same time ? 

The exceeding discipline maintained 
among these small sons of Jacob (doubt- 
less by nature as unruly as their fore- 
fathers whom Moses struggled with at 
the waters of strife) was very remark- 
able. At a signal from the head-master, 
all the hundreds of lads sank instan- 
taneously into the most profound silence, 
which lasted until another signal bade 
them recommence their tasks—with a 
noise astonishingly like Babel. 

Like the girls’, the boys’ senior classes 
have rooms to themselves. Here their 
education is carried on to a pitch which 
has enabled some of them to enter as 
undergraduates, and take their degree at 
the London University. The school has 
also been placed under Government in- 
spection, and the Government system of 
certificated pupil-teachers is successfully 
carried out. These have extra clasess, 
under the instruction of the indefatigable 
head-master ; so that the establishment 
answers all the purposes of a normal 
school. Two scholarships are established ; 
one in commemoration of the eman- 
cipation of the Jews—of which the last 
year’s examination papers in grammar, 
geography, history, Hebrew, social eco- 
nomy, arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, and 
natural philosophy, are enough to drive 
an ordinary Gentile head to distraction. 
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There are also two annual prizes in 
money, given in memory of deceased 
supporters of the school; and a gift of 
fifty pounds has been bestowed yearly 
upon the cleverest, most diligent, and 
well-conducted girl in the establish- 
ment, by Sir Moses Montefiore, in re- 
membrance of his late much-lamented 
wife. Such charities, which make the 
beloved memory of the dead a perpetual 
blessing to the living, might well invite 
us Christians to imitate these generous- 
hearted, wisely benevolent Jews. It 
prevented one’s smiling at a fact, that 
could not but be noticed in going from 
class to class of these very sharp boys, 
that their chief sharpness seemed to lie 
in figures. They did everything else un- 
commonly well: wrote from dictation a 
somewhat unintelligible poem of Shel- 
ley’s with scarcely an orthographical 
error; answered geographical questions 
and a long catechism on the principle 
of direct and indirect taxation, in a 
manner that showed their intelligent 
comprehension of the whole subject ; 
but, when it came to arithmetic, they 
took to it like ducks to the water. In 
lengthy and involved mental calcula- 
tions, the acuteness of these young 
Israelites was something quite preter- 
natural. You felt that they were capable 
of “spoiling the Egyptians” to any ex- 
tent, not necessarily by any dishonesty, 
but, simply by the foree of natural 
genius. And charity—which would 
always rather see the bright than the 
dark side of an acknowledged fact— 
might well pause to consider whether 
that astonishing faculty for amassing 
and retaining wealth, which is attri- 
buted to the Jewish community, may 
not arise quite as much from this in- 
herent faculty for figures, added to the 
cautious acuteness which an oppressed 
race must always learn, as from other 
and meaner qualities which exist no 
less in us than in the Hebrews. 

The less abstruse and more superfi- 
cially refining branches of education are 
not neglected. In the highest class the 
boys are taught drawing, and vocal 
music from notes—also physiology as 
applied to health. Poor things, they 
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must have small opportunity of convert- 
ing their theory into practice! But one 
of the most noticeable points of the 
school was the exceeding attention evi- 
dently paid to the two most important 
necessities of youthful well-being in 
physical and consequently mental de- 
velopment—cleanliness and ventilation. 
In this low Spitalfields—this worst of 
all bad neighbourhoods—it was some- 
thing wonderful to pass from room to 
room, and feel the air perfectly pure 
and wholesome, though with no more 
complicated system of ventilation than 
that very simple one which so few 
people can be got to understand— 
namely, of windows always kept a little 
way open at the top, so as to produce 
a gentle but thorough current—not a 
draught—above the children’s heads. 
These little heads were well kempt, the 
faces clean washed, and the clothes 
decent, or at least well mended. To 
each boy and girl is presented annually, 
by the bounty of the Rothschild family, 
certain habiliments to help out the poor 
wardrobe, those of the girls being fabri- 
cated by themselves, in the hour each day 
which is devoted to sewing. There are 
made also, from the same source, occa- 
sional additions to the scanty dinners 
which each pupil brings, or is supposed 
to bring. But these charities are care- 
fully administered, so that in no case 
should tlre self-reliance and self-respect, 
which are the greatest safeguard of the 
poor, be broken in upon by indiscrimi- 
nate or dangerous benevolence. 

The pupil-teachers also, many of 
whom must necessarily know painfully 
the hard struggle it is for a girl to main- 
tain a respectable and even lady-like 
appearance upon an income smaller 
than that of many domestic servants, re- 
ceive annually, from the same generous 
hand, a serviceable, pretty dress: less 
as a bounty than as a kindly acknow- 
ledgment from the higher woman to 
the lower, of how exceedingly valu- 
able is all true service in all stations of 
life. The cordial sympathy between the 
committee and the teachers, the ease of 
their relationship, and the heartiness 
with which all laboured together, in the 
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bond of a common interest and common 
faith, was one of the pleasantest facts 
noticeable in the institution. 

But I think I have said enough about 
this remarkable school, which, neither 
asking nor expecting any support from 
the general community, confines its 
workings strictly to its own nation. 
To judge by the results since its founda- 
tion in 1817, when it opened with 
270 boys, “to be instructed in Hebrew 
“and English reading and writing, 
“and the rudiments of arithmetic,” 
its influence must be very great, and 
yearly increasing. How far it will aid, 
or is meant by Providence to aid, in 
that climax of the world’s history be- 
lieved in alike by Jew and Gentile—Sir 
Moses Montefiore and Dr. Cumming 
—when the chosen people shall be all 
gathered together at the Holy City, 
is impossible to say. God works less 
by miraculous than by natural means, 
and it may be that the blindness shall 
be taken from the eyes of the children 
of Israel, not by a sudden revelation, 
but by the gradual growth of their 
nation, through the great remover of 
darkness and _ prejudice—education. 
Who can tell how soon they may be 
gathered, in the most simple and natural 
way, from all corners of the earth whi- 
ther the Lorp has driven them, and 
brought to Jerusalem “ upon horses, and 
“in chariots, and in litters, and upon 
“mules, and upon swift beasts,” or 
as Dr. Cumming insists the original 
word Kurkaroth should be translated) 
“upon chariots revolving with the 
swiftness of the clouds,” which may pro- 
bably—odd as the coincidence sounds— 
indicate the newly-planned Syrian rail- 
ways. 

At any rate, whatever be their future 
destiny, it was impossible, without a 
strangely solemn feeling, to contemplate 
the growing-up generation of this mar- 
vellous people, who, amidst all His 
chastisements, have held so firmly to 
their faith in the One Jehovah, and in 
His servant Moses. And when, having 
gone through the school, we paused 
again in the girls’ schoolroom to hear 
their chanting—in which the well-known 
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richness of the Jewish voice was very 
perceptible—we could not listen without 
emotion to the long drawn-out, mystical 
music, which may have been sung in 
the Temple before King David, of the 
Twenty-ninth Psalm : 

“Give unto the Lorp, O ye mighty, 
“ give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 

“ Give unto the Lorp the glory due 
“unto His name: worship the Lorp in 
“ the beauty of holiness. 

“ The voice of the Lorp is upon the 
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“ waters : the God of glory thundereth : 
“the Lorp is upon many waters. .. . 

“ The voice of the Lorp breaketh the 
“ cedars ; yea, the Lorp breaketh the 
“ cedars of Lebanon. . . . 

“The Lorp sitteth upon the flood: 
“ yea, the Lorp sitteth King for ever. 

“The Lorp will give strength unto 
“ His people ; the Lorp will bless His 
“ people with peace.” 

And surely all good Christian souls 
may say, “ Amen and amen !” 


IDEAL OF A LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE METROPOLIS. 


BY THOMAS HARE, 


AUTHOR OF “A TREATISE ON THE ELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES,” ETC. 


In that graceful dialogue on the best 
Government, which has recently pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, Crito, the moderator 
of the discourse, thus addresses the ad- 
vocates of the three typical forms :1— 
“You do not,” he says, “ attempt, or 
“ condescend, to show that a particular 
“form of government is suited to the 
“* circumstances or wants of the particu- 
“lar people ; that it is likely to guard 
“ against certain evils to which the com- 
“munity in question are liable, or to 
“ produce certain benefits of which they 
“ are destitute ; you believe that it will 
“ operate like a charm, mechanically and 
“ infallibly. No matter how prosperous 
“or contented a country may be, you 
“are always uneasy until you have cut 
“ its constitution according to your par- 
“ ticular pattern. If a country be under 
“an aristocratic or democratic regimen, 
“you, Monarchicus, are eager to make 
“the government monarchical. If the 
“constitution of a country be either 
“ monarchical or democratic, you, Aris- 
“ tocraticus, wish to make it aristocratic. 
“If a country be ruled either as a 
“monarchy or as an aristocracy, you, 

1 “A Dialogue on the Best Form of Govern- 


ment,” By the Right Hon. Sir. G. C. Lewis, 
Bart. 1863. Parker, Son, & Bourn. 


“ Democraticus, are desirous of making 
“the government democratical. You 
“allow nothing for habit, nothing for 
“ association, nothing for historical re- 
“ collections ; you assume that a com- 
“ munity of men can be moulded, like 
“clay, under your hands; that they 
“can be moved like pieces on a chess- 
“board, or like soldiers at a review.” 
Nor was this objection to the purely 
abstract character of such theories re- 
moved by the answer, that the advocates 
of each form proceeded on the belief 
that his favourite system offered the best 
prospect of ensuring the public welfare, 
or by asserting that the form of govern- 
ment determines both the substance of 
the laws and mode in which they are 
administered. The objection of Crito 
accounts for much of the distrust of, 
and distaste for, speculation on political 
changes which are not demanded as 
remedies for specific mischiefs, and which 
do not promise definite and desirable 
results. It also assists us in arriving at 
the conditions which are necessary to 
render any proposal for political amelio- 
ration useful and popular—that it must 
be called for by the existence of certain 
and undoubted evils, and afford a pros- 
pect of commensurate benefits ; and fur- 
ther that, in order to be successful, it 
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should make due allowances for habit, 
take into account existing associations, 
and respect historical traditions. 

A plea for a real Metropolitan Govern- 
ment in the place of the existing chaos 
of powers may combine all these con- 
ditions. The metropolitan proprietors 
as well as inhabitants are, as much as 
any civilized community in the world, 
in need of that organization and protec- 
tion which a properly-constituted local 
government is capable of affording. At 
this moment a number of public com- 
panies, pursuing schemes profitable or 
supposed to be profitable to themselves 
or their projectors, threaten to create 
within the metropolitan area more than 
a hundred miles of road, and to construct 
stations for about thirty different rail- 
ways, on every possible variety of level 
and intersection. The multitude and 
conflict of public and private interests 
involved in these schemes must, at pre- 
sent, be discussed and watched over, if 
at all, before the Committees of the 
Houses of Parliament. The most able and 
assiduous members of these committees 
are the first persons to acknowledge their 
real inefficiency for such purposes. They 
are subject to almost every defect that a 
tribunal can labour under. It seems 
perfectly amazing that, in a country sup- 
posed to be governed by reason and 
discussion, such a state of things can 
continue: An experienced lawyer thus 
describes some of the infirmities of this 
procedure : “The committee,” he says, 
“without any trustworthy information 
“ of the requirements of the locality or 
“ the effect of the undertaking on the 
“ public interest, is dependent on the 
“ interested representations of the pro- 
“ moters, or of opponents rich enough 
“to interpose—no witnesses of the 
“naked truth are in request; no one, 
“ professionally or otherwise, is prepared 
“ to advocate the interest of the public 
“or of the locality ; and persons in- 
“ directly, but most deeply, interested 
“ are unheard.”! The ascertained cost 
of this method of legislation to the 
companies who are forced to seek it is 


1 See a paper “ On Private Bill Legislation,” 
by Mr. Pulling.—Soc. Sci. Trans, 1862, p. 129. 
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enormous. The unknown expenses of 
individuals who are driven to it for pro- 
tection we can scarcely guess at. Rail- 
way-bills have cost from 650/. to 1,0000. 
a mile. Power to make twenty-nine 
miles of road cost the Hereford Com- 
pany 250,000. ; and, before a spade was 
put into the ground, the Great Northern 
Railway Company had paid 420,000/. in 
parliamentary costs.2 The waste of 
capital or monetary wealth of the 
country is but a small portion of the 
evil resulting from the pertinacity with 
which the House of Commons clings to 
the power of local legislation. It is, in 
truth, one example of that vast network 
of often unconscious persenal object and 
motive which has woven itself around 
our whole Parliamentary structure, and 
which no statesman dares to invade. 
The members of committees may act 
“on hearsay evidence in its most objec- 
“ tionable form—statements designedly 
“made to them individually out of 
“ doors,” ? as much as on the evidence 
brought before them. Their decisions 
are purely arbitrary, not capable of being 
tested by any known law, and are 
without appeal. Their determinations 
are often of immense local consequence, 
and therefore materially affect their local 
popularity and influence. The power of 
aiding or resisting a railway-bill may be 
exercised greatly to the advantage of a 
represented, and greatly to the prejudice 
of an unrepresented, town—results which 
may be of much importance in elections 
under our partial and patchwork system 
of representation. Railway directors 
have, moreover, by their patronage and 
influence, acquired under that system 
great political power, and become valu- 
able supporters and formidable adver- 
saries. When, therefore, we are told 
that “the House will never part with 
this business of private-bill legislation,” 
we cease to be surprised. 

The admission of the Metropolitan 
Board to be heard before the Commit- 
tees of Parliament affords a chance of 
inviting at least some regard to the 
public good. It may, however, be 
doubted whether, from the small num- 

2 Id. 3 Td. p. 130. 
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ber of its members and the multiplied 
duties of its officers, they can be so ubi- 
quitous as to acquaint themselves with 
the merits or disadvantages of many of 
these diverse and extensive works, or 
whether they will be able to add to their 
other business that of getting up evi- 
dence strong enough to guide Parlia- 
mentary Committees. Very costly their 
interference must inevitably be, wherever 
they embark in a serious opposition to 
the phalanx of professional supporters 
and witnesses which the Companies 
have always at their command. It should 
also be remembered that London is more 
at the mercy of speculating projectors of 
companies than most other places, from 
the fact that so large a portion of its 
area belongs to charities, the trustees of 
which are not empowered to spend their 
trust-funds in parliamentary costs with- 
out proper authority ; and it is obvious 
that the Charity Commissioners have no 
means of forming such a judgment on 
the expediency or inexpediency of public 
works, as to determine when such ex- 
penditure ought to be sanctioned. 

There are, however, other and far 
more important matters than even the 
railway invasion, in which the people of 
the metropolis require the assistance of 
an active and vigorous governing body, 
watchful alike for the good of rich and 
poor. It is of still greater moment that 
the million of the poorer labouring 
classes should be enabled to obtain 
decent, healthful, and cheerful dwellings, 
in the place of the dens of squalor and 
filth in which they are now for the most 
part forced to live—the natural haunts of 
intemperance and vice, among which are 
the “guilt gardens,” and the nurseries 
of crime. Let no one be discouraged by 
the notion that this is impracticable. 
There exists an abundance of space in 
nearly every quarter of the metropolis, 
and especially where the labouring 
classes are most numerou’, which ought 
to be appropriated to such a purpose ; 
and there exist in the metropolitan 
proprietors, and in persons who would 
become such proprietors if proper legal 
facilities were afforded to them for 
bringing in their funds, ample means 
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of effecting it. The union of those who 
have the will, and those who possess 
such powers and means, and the vest- 
ing in them suitable legislative autho- 
rity, would bring together the elements 
which are now detached and power- 
less, and thus would gradually accom- 
plish the work. 

Very extensive metropolitan estates 
are applicable to the improvement, in a 
variety of forms and methods, of the 
condition of the poor, and are capable of 
producing infinitely greater benefits than 
in their present detached and fragmentary 
system of administration. Every parish 
struggles to exclude every other from 
participation in its endowments—every 
set of trustees is jealous and antagonistic 
to every other set. The égoisme de 
clocher is the very exaggeration of selfish- 
ness ; for the feeling is indulged under 
the semblance of duty, and with a plau- 
sible regard for others. This want of 
community of feeling and object is the 
greatest obstacle to progress in improv- 
ing the condition of the labouring classes 
in our great towns ; and the only remedy 
seems to be the strengthening and ex- 


2 This infirmity of our domestic system was 
well put by a correspondent of the Times (17 
Feb. 1863) in the case of St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal: “It is indeed true that in this free 
“country of ours, there exists no legal ma- 
“ chinery for enforcing upon charitable esta- 
“ blishments any consideration for one another. 
“ They may to any extent conflict with one 
“ another, thwart one another, extort from one 
“another; or they may work together as 
“ members of one well-organized whole. In 
“ France and Germany the latter kind of result 
“is insured by means of that strong central 
“ authority which treats all charitable esta- 
“ blishments as parts of one system, and obliges 
“ each of them to be harmonious with the rest. 
“ Ts it impossible that in England, where all 
“ our charities are disinterested and indepen- 
“dent, the public spirit of which we boast 
“should imitate the success of these foreign 
“ despotisms?” The establishment of power- 
ful local governments is the most effectual 
guard against centralization. To regard as an 
incident of a free country the power of dealing 
with estates dedicated to the public benefit so 
that, if not rendered mischievous, the smallest 
possible good shall be extracted from them, 
is to look upon freedom very much as the 
transutlantic visitor was humorously made,to 
do in protesting against not being allowed to 
beat his own nigger.” 
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pansion of local government, by uniting 
directly, through a system of real repre- 
sentation, all these sectional bodies, and 
thus giving them an interest in har- 
monious action which shall rouse and 
cultivate the feeling of common duty 
and common sympathy for their entire 
city and all its people. Enlightened 
local bodies, such as may be justly ex- 
pected from the uncontrolled selection 
of the best intelligence of every com- 
munity, constantly attending in every 
town and district to its own peculiarities 
of condition and its own special wants, 
are the best fitted to conceive and effec- 
tually carry out the modifications neces- 
sary, in order to derive from the vast 
property dedicated to local purposes 
anything like the benefit which it ought 
to confer. There are in the metropolis 
single charitable estates, of magnitude 
great enough to become the means, under 
judicious administration, of producing 
an incalculable amount of moral benefit, 
and as to which estates there are no 
known or recognised principles of juris- 
prudence applicable, or, if any, none 
which are not absolutely puerile. It is 
impossible for Parliament to deal with 
such estates by separate bills. Each 
scheme, to be useful, should be part of 
and connected with a general system of 
local improvement, which could not suc- 
cessfully proceed from any other source 
than a competent local power. Divided 
as all authorities now are—ignorant of, 
indifferent or hostile to, the objects one 
of another—it is lamentable to think, on 
the one hand, of the real wants of the 
poor, and on the other to look forward 
to the waste, mischief, and absurdity 
towards which, without anything more 
culpable than ignorance or narrowness of 
view, these great properties are almost 
sure to drift. 

It may be suggested that, although a 
powerful local government may be neces- 
sary in the larger provincial cities and 
towns, not so immediately under the 
eye of the Imperial Government, yet 
it is unsuited to the capital ; and that 
the Board of Works, with the aid of the 
City Corporation and the Metropolitan 
Board, is adequate to all the exigencies 


of the metropolis, or may be made so 
by the extension of its machinery and 
functions. Experience, not less than 
reason, teaches us that this cannot be. 
A department of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, exercising a partial superinten- 
dence, can have little more than a 
negative, intermittent, and mostly ob- 
structive action, discouraging large and 
comprehensive efforts, and destroying all 
real responsibility. Without sufficient 
power or means within itself, the Metro- 
politan Board but vainly devise and 
lay before the State Department great 
plans of local improvement. It is a 
kind of action for which the Government 
is naturally unprepared ; and, between 
the different authorities, the most valu- 
able plans fall hopelessly to the ground. 
A recent instance of this was seen in an 
abortive attempt of the Metropolitan 
Board to effect a great street improve- 
ment, in case of the traffic which may be 
soon expected to flow to Charing Cross. 

In the great local changes now in pro- 
gress, a well-constituted City Munici- 
pality should, within its proper area, 
have powersvery littleshort of those of the 
Imperial Government on the kingdom at 
large. A certain parliamentary notice 
of its acts for a fixed time before they 
come into operation, and a veto in the 
Crown, or by a resolution in either House 
of Parliament, thereby affording an ap- 
peal, would be everything really needful 
in the way of general protection. All 
local bills should ordinarily pass the 
local government or municipality, and 
thus, even supposing it sometimes neces- 
sary to resort to Parliament, its Commit- 
tees would be relieved of a very large 
portion of those labours that are most 
onerous, and for the performance of 
which they are the most unfit. There 
are imperial questions at this day great 
enough, and numerous enough, to engage 
all the attention of our statesmen. It is 
not a time in which we can afford to 
fritter away their energies and labours 
upon the innumerable details of local 
improvement, multiplied by the wants 
of a rapidly increasing population and 
commerce. There arise both in the Old 
and the New World— 
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“ Phantoms of other forms of rule, 
New majesties of mighty States— 


“The warders of the growing hour, 
But vague in vapour, hard to mark ; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power.” 


Preserving, as it is sure to do, all 
necessary control over every phase of 
legislation and administration, local or 
general, it is not too much to hope 
that we may yet see the main action of 
Parliament employed in the develop- 
ment of great principles of policy, and 
in the solution of questions of national 
and imperial magnitude. 

A Metropolitan Government should 
be created by the expansion and true 
aggrandisement of the great Corporation 
of London. The Royal Commission justly 
remark on “the antiquity, extent, and 
“ importance of its privileges, the long 
“ series of its charters, the large amount 
“ of its revenues, its metropolitan posi- 
“tion, and its historical associations.” 
In municipal dignity it is entitled to a 
rank equivalent to that which London 
now holds among the cities of the world 
and the capitals of the greater empires. 
Its constitution and policy should be 
worthy of a nation which boasts of the 
maturity and excellence of its. political 
constitutions. Foremost in wealth and 
intelligence, its government should be a 
model not only for all provincial towns, 
but for other nations, and especially for 
the populous cities which are growing 
up in our colonies. No community is 
richer, none is in fact so rich, in all the 
elements from which such a government 
could be created. Almost a multitude 
of organized bodies—the ancient city 
companies, and innumerable modern 
associations for public objects—would 
take their places in such a system. 
Every material is, in fact, ready to the 
hand of the statesman who shall apply 
himself to the work. 

I suppose, then, the government of 
the entire district within the metro- 


politan area to be vested in the Lord 


Mayor and Council—the Council com- 
posed of a hundred and fifty members, 
of whom seventy-five shall be chosen by 
the owners of property, and seventy-five 


by the inhabitants and occupiers ; that 
the election of the Council be so con- 
ducted, that the representation be real 
and actual, and not merely nominal or 
virtual ; that each proprietor and each 
inhabitant may be certain that, at least, 
one member has been chosen by himself, 
and not by any majority or number of 
other persons for him, and that such 
member is the exponent of his opinions 
and the guardian of his interests. That 
this degree of accuracy in representation 
may be secured, has been shown else- 
where in a scheme, which has now, for 
several years, undergone and been tested 
by the severest ordeals of criticism and 
examination. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to occupy more of this paper with 
its details than to explain its adaptation 
to the proprietary class. I suppose the 
vote of every owner of property, whether 
corporate or sole, in the metropolitan 
area, to have a weight exactly equivalent 
to the sum at which he is rated for the 
property-tax under Schedule A, and, in 
the case of crown and other property 
not so rated, then according to an esti- 
mate of value on the same scale. If 
proprietors to the extent of the present 
rated annual value of about fifteen millions 
should vote, theamount, being divided by 
75,would render every proprietary mem- 
ber a direct representative of property of 
the value of £200,000 a-year. Thus there 


“ would be no proprietors, from the Duke 


of Bedford to the owner of the smallest 
cottage, from the Bank of England to 
the latest trading company, from the 
greatest city-guild to the smallest co- 
operative or other association possessed 
of a tenement, that would not be able 
to communicate directly to the particular 
members representing their estates any 
matter in which they require attention 
or assistance. 

The election by the occupiers of their 
seventy-five representatives may be on 
the broadest existing scale of suffrage— 
the personal rights of the livery being 
preserved. The quotient of voters, di- 
vided by the 75, would be the max- 
imum quota required for the return 
of each member. Here also scope is 
given to the energy of every voluntary 
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and other association for public pur- 
poses, for the placing in the governing 
body representatives who may constantly 
attend to the special objects of amelio- 
ration for which they are united.! 

The great proprietors, with their 
stewards and professional advisers, the 
ancient city companies, with their staffs 
of experienced officers, the various 
banking, mercantile, and trading bodies, 
would form so many centres, from which 
the ablest candidates would be put in 
nomination for the Metropolitan Council. 
There is no interest and no intelligence 
which would not be invited and induced, 
by such a method of representation, to 
promote the election of the best ex- 
ponent of its views and guardian of its 
tights. 

There is no reason why the annual 
choice of a Lord Mayor should not be 
so open that it may be regarded as an 
honour even by the most illustrious. It 
might be the ambition of every suc- 
cessive municipal preetor, that his year 
of office should inaugurate, and remain 
as the epoch or record of, some city im- 
provement. Tried men of practical talent 
and experience, like the Chairman of 
the Board of Works, might permanently 
fill the office of Vice-President of the 
Council ; and in that body we might well 
hope to see all the most able members-of 
the present Common Council, as well as 
of the Metropolitan Board. The Council 
would be numerous enough to form 
special committees for every locality, 
according to the situation of the property 
which they mainly represent, as well as 
to the peculiar personal knowledge they 
denive from residence or occupation. In 
addition to such local committees, there 
would be special committees on general 
subjects ;—one committee, fur example, 
addressing its labours especially to the 
great subject already mentioned, the 
multiplication of suitable dwellings for 
the labouring and poorer classes ; watch- 
ing every demolition made for roadway 
or other public purposes, and acquiring 
such new sites as become open or avail- 
able for habitations; imposing such 


1 See further on this subject, “ Usque ad 
Ceelum,” p. 39. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 1862. 
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terms as may be found necessary, from 
time to time, to secure the adaptation of 
a due proportion of the new edifices to 
the required purpose, and for facilitating 
the acquisition and tenure of convenient 
dwellings by small proprietors, co-opera- 
tive associations, cr building societies, 
The committee would keep the same 
objects constantly in view wherever 
new streets were made or opened, by 
assisting and encouraging plans affording 
the greatest amount of accommodation. 
Another committee might address itself 
to education, endeavouring to ensure to 
every metropolitan district facilities for 
establishing, within a reasonable distance 
of its inhabitants, public libraries and 
institutions for instruction. The several 
representatives of ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious bodies might, by a better organi- 
zation, employ the means at their 
disposal with far greater efficiency. 
Some committees might direct their 
attention to sanitary arrangements— 
measures of economy and police—to 
the convenient distribution of the vari- 
ous curative establishments, and to the 
statutory relief of destitution. One, 
perhaps, td subjects of art and to the 
embellishment of the capital. In the 
labours of the Metropolitan Council, 
scope might be found for the employ- 
ment of all the varied talents and 
genius of a large body of public-spirited 
men, in which the acquirements of 
science, of study, and of travel, and 

the knowledge and experience of prac- 
tical life, may be enlisted and employed 
in promoting the public welfare. The 
Council would be an admirable school 
of preparation for the business of the 
Imperial Legislature. 

The increase of population, and espe- 
cially its density in large towns, require 
that laws and regulations should be 
framed for giving to the voluntary co- 
operation of every class the vigour, 
completeness, and continuity, which in 
an earlier stage of society would depend 
upon individual will or effort. I re- 
gard the creation of a proprietary body 
amongst the working classes of London 
and our other great cities as one of the 
greatest steps towards their general well- 
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being ; and the growth of such a body 
may be promoted by the special adapta- 
tion of laws of tenure, transfer, and 
inheritance, applicable to town property 
voluntarily brought by individuals and 
societies under their operation. Amongst 
its subordinate institutions, each muni- 
cipality should have its local estate 
office or registry of title, where separate 
tenements or chambers might be trans- 
ferred at the smallest possible expense, 
and in which byelaws or other regu- 
lations affecting the property of co- 
operative or building societies may be 
locally registered and receive validity. 
A prospect of London and our other 
great cities, governed by Municipal 
Councils which, in the manner of their 
formation, shall everywhere evoke the 
highest intelligence and public spirit, 
and, possessing the‘ public confidence, 
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shall be powerful agents in all works of 
social amelioration, may appear a distant 
vision. I may, however, conclude with 
a passage from the speech of Mr. Burke 
on economical reform: “I know it is 
“common for men to say that such and 
“such things are perfectly right—very 
“ desirable, but that, unfortunately, they 
“are not practicable. No, sir, no. Those 
“things which are not practicable are 
“not desirable. There is nothing in 
“the world really beneficial that does 
“not lie within the reach of an in- 
“formed understanding and a _ well- 
“directed pursuit. There is nothing 
“that God has judged good for us that 
“He has not given us the means to 
“accomplish, both in the natural and 
“the moral world. If we cry, like 
“children, for the moon, like children 
“we must cry on.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE VILLAGE OF INVERQUOICH 


BY JOHN BULL, JUNIOR. 


Arter all, what is best worth seeing 
and studying in Scotland is; not the 
Scotch scenery, but the Scotch people ; 
and the way to make acquaintance 
with the people of any country is 
not to go raging about in cars and 
coaches along route 794, and stopping 
at station 65 two hours, so that you 
may see the Druidical stones, and be in 
time to get to station 66 in time to see 
the sun set behind Ben Dumbledore, 
and catch the steamer on Loch Hou- 
lakin next morning, but to set yourself 
quietly down for a month or so in some 
quiet interesting place (say Aberfeldy), 
and make acquaintance with the people 
and the scenery together. 

This is what we did at Inverquoich ; 
and we think that very few people en- 
joyed themselves in Scotland last year 
more than ourselves. 
we gained, which is worth something. 
We have left some faces behind us in 
Inverquoich which we hope to see next 


One advantage- 


year, but which, even if we never see 
them again, we shall always hold in 
most affectionate remembrance. Answer 
us, headlong tourist, How many friends 
did you make in Scotland last year ? 


THE SCENERY NEAR INVERQUOICH. 


The best approach to Inverquoich is 
from Aberfeldy. And, in mentioning 
Aberfeldy, I may say that all, or nearly 
all, which we found at Inverquoich may 
be found there or at Rannoch, or at 
fifty other places in Scotland, if people 
will only take the trouble to find them 
out. 

Leaving Aberfeldy, you cross Mar- 
shal Wade's bridge over the Tay, the 
largest river in Scotland—here carrying 
about the same flood of water as the 
Thames at Oxford. In the meadow to 
the left the old Black Watch embodied 
itself into the Forty-second Highlanders, 
and marched forth into the world con- 
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quering and to conquer. And, while 
you are trying to recall some of the 
main incidents of that regiment’s glo- 
rious career, the driver stops, and points 
out Menzies Castle, close to the road— 
Tully Veolan itself—with 700 feet of 
towering wood rising sheer behind. 
Menzies Castle, however, is not the 
original of Tully Veolan. The place 
most like it is Grandtully Castle, five 
miles from this, rented this year by 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing (the black 
prince, as they call him here), who has 
earned a reputation in these parts as a 
good shot and capital fisherman. He 
must find it rather cold. There can be 
no harm in mentioning that the present 
owner of Menzies Castle, Sir Robert 
Menzies, and his brother, rowed in the 
Oxford boat at Henley years ago, when 
they beat Cambridge with seven oars 
against eight. 

The valley of the Tay at this part is 
about two miles in width. Looking 
westward, you see Ben Lawers, streaked 
with snow ; you have one glimpse of the 
Towers of Taymouth, and the lake. 
Then you turn up the valley of the 
Lyon for two miles, and then leave it, 
and begin climbing slowly aloft beside 
a roaring burn which tumbles wildly 
about among its rocks hundreds of feet 
below. 

This is the Keltnie burn. In old 
times there was a nunnery on an island 
in Loch Tay, close to Kenmore. And 
the nuns’ chief steward was as the chief 
officer of Candace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pians—a dexterous man at foraging in 
winter time, a Keltnie Caleb Balderstone. 
And he went foraging one winter's day 
across to Tummel Side, and he got 
roaring fou with Alaster Kennedy (that 
was forbear to Sandy Kennedy, that 
now is) in the change-house at Glen 
Goldnie, and he coupit his creels into 
the burn, coming home, and was 
drowned, and the burn is called the 
Keltnie burn to this day, in proof of 
the truth of the story ; which seems to 
us to have such great elements of pro- 
bability about it as hardly to want con- 
firmation of any kind. 

Passing Garth Castle, an old Robber 


tower, and a beautiful waterfall, you 
creep on through the growing desolation 
of Glen Goldnie, till cultivation ceases ; 
and, passing suddenly round a scarp of 
rock, you cry aha! and come face to 
face with the topmost soaring peak of 
Schehallion. 

It springs up from the side of the 
road, in one vast cone of greystone and 
yellow grass, without a wrinkle—almost 
without a shade—save where some 
happy wandering cloud throws a purple 
shadow into the deep summer blue for 
a moment, and then passes on again, 
leaving the mighty pyramid to repose in 
crystal silence aloft in the summer air. 

Such was Schehallion as we saw it, 
in June, on a day when it was a happi- 
ness merely to breathe and look. In 
winter, when the accumulated fury-of 
tempest, gathered from the wild Atlan- 
tic, is raging in every cranny—or worse, 
when the south-east has poured his 
hoards of snow, day after day, before 
the driving wind ; when the rocks, now 
so lovely a pearl-grey, in contrast to the 
yellow grass, show black as ink amidst 
the snow ; when the whole peak hangs 
up, an angry, dark, snowless cone, above 
the drift—the beautiful Schehallion, 
Hill of Storms, becomes a terrible 
demon, a pitiless devourer of men, 
whose wives look out into the howling 
night, listening in vain for the well- 
known footfall amidst the storm. 

For hush! What place is this? A 
little desolate lake at a turn of the 
road, grown up with sedges and moss. 
And what are these heaps of grey stones, 
lying about here and there? This is 
the worst bit of the road, and these 
cairns point where the corpses were 
found of those who have at different 
times defied Schehallion in his angry 
mood. The oldest cairn has been there 
about thirty years, the newest, alas! but 
six months. It was that of a young 
man, going down to spend his new year 
in Rannoch. “ When they found him, 
“ he was sitting by the burnside where 
“you are standing now. Yes, indeed, 
“ sir. And his poor body was laid along 
“ sideways. And here, in this bit alder- 
“ bush, they found his umbrella.” One 
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walks about cautiously after this, lest, 
lying about, among the summer flowers, 
buckbeans, and -white orchises, one 
should see some more decided relic of 
the poor young fellow who started for 
Rannoch, last new year, for his holiday, 
and was lost in the snowdrift. 

But now, passing round a knoll of 
limestone (all the base of Schehallion 
is limestone, from the caves of which 
large streams, almost big enough to 
turn a mill, come flushing out, crystal 
clear, into the sunshine), we come upon 
a sight which makes us forget at once 
the grey cairns of the dead men. For 
below us is Strath Tummel. Close to 
the left, Loch Rannoch stretches away 
for eleven miles, and from it the mighty 
river starts into life, and goes flashing 
and gleaming, a broad silver riband, in 
sweeping curves, from one side of the 
valley to the other, till, to the right, 
you lose sight of it among the wood- 
land, under the towers of Danalister. 

The way down from the lonely reedy 
little lake before mentioned, to Kinloch, 
passes through some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery I have ever had the luck 
to see—a succession of brilliant green 
mountain lawns, fringed and broken by 
feathery birch, and everywhere the peak 
of Schehallion showing above the trees, 
making some new and splendid com- 
bination with the broken green braes at 
every turn of the road. After a sudden 
pitch down of near a thousand feet, you 
drive along under the sycamore, birch, 
and chestnut woods, and come to Kin- 
loch, a little village at the east end of 
Loch Rannoch, with a charming Inn. 
And, if you are a fisherman, and a wise 
man, you will go no further. 

Inverguoich is further on. Not far. 
I consider Kinloch as part of Inver- 
quoich. I would as soon stay at Kin- 
loch or Aberfeldy as there. 1 really do 
not know which is the most delightful 


of the three places. I do not go so far 


as to say that Kinloch is the most 
charming place in Scotland, because I 


believe that there are many others’ 


equally charming. But it is, in its 

way, very nice. The lake fishing here 

on Loch Rannoch is very fine — trout, 
No. 42.—vol. vu. 


salmo-ferox, and charr. The river 
fishing is very good also, but not per- 
haps equal to that at Aberfeldy, where 
you get salmon, of which there are 
none in this part of the Tummel. But 
neither in the Tummel at Rannoch, nor 
in the Tay at Aberfeldy, is it any use 
for a man to fish, unless he knows the 
way how. Having now pronounced 


judgment on these matters, we will gc 


on to Inverquoich. Perhaps we may 
find time to say a few more words about 
Kinloch and Aberfeldy hereafter. 


DESCRIPTION OF INVERQUOICH. 


Inverquoich is situated about seven 
miles from Kinloch, in a NN.E. direc- 
tion. At the lower end of Loch Darroch 
this great loch fills a vast basin in the 
hills, eleven miles by three, with crystal 
clear water. At the further end, among 
the mountains, the deep dark river Eran 
joins the lake through a wild pass in 
the hills ; and, following up this river 
for five miles, you come upon another 
lake, larger, wilder, and more desolate 
than the one you have left. Passing 
up this lake again into the very heart of 
the mountains, beyond human dwellings, 
you come at the last on.a deep river 
again, and beyond it the mighty Loch 
Glydoch, eleven miles of water, covered 
with birchen islands, and whose shores, 
indented with intricate wooded bays, 
the one within the other, are almost 
untrodden by the foot of man, and echo 
only to the cackle of the breeding gull, 
and the sullen plunge of the great trout 
of the lakes.* 

You will perceive, therefore, that the 
drainage of an immense tract of country, 
the gathering of ten thousand silver 
threads of water from a thousand hills, 
all comes into these great lakes, and 
ultimately into Loch Darroch. So 
when you stand on the handsome stone 
bridge at Inverquoich, about a quarter 
of a mile from where the Darroch leaves 
the lake, you must not be surprised to 
find that the brown swift boiling stream 

1 The writer seems to be describing a chain 


of lakes similar to Lochs Rannoch, Ericht, and 
Lydoch, but hardly so fine. 
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is as large as the Thames at Sonning, or 
the Severn at Worcester. 
This is the river Darroch, which gives 


its name to Glen Darroch, the whole of 
which is the property of the Marquis of 


Strathgrampian, though it forms but a 
very small part of it (for his estate runs 
sixty miles due west from his house, 
and he is a very great man, and is kind 
enough to let us fish ; so we will speak 
respectfully of him, for there are dun- 
geons in his castle, and what a terrible 
thing it would be if a tourist should 
happen to get shut up in one of them, 
and it were to get into the papers). 
But, although this accounts for th« 
name of the Strath, it does not for the 
name of the village, Inverquoich, which 
means the place where the river Quoich 
debouches into some larger river. There 
must be a river called the Quoich, then ? 
There is the stream which comes down 


through gruff dark wood, passes under 


the road, and turns the wheel of the 
saw-mill. That is the Quoich. It 
does not look very hysterical here in 
the village street. We will go up the 
glen by the manse presently, and see 
what happens to it up there. 
Inverquoich is a large village ; there 
are two thousand inhabitants in it. It 
is a very thriving place, and they are 
going to bring a railway here. It con- 
sists of one street and a market-square, 
over which market-square our rooms 
look. I should call it an ugly village. 
The houses are all of grey stone, with 
slate roofs, all of the same pattern, and 
that not at all a pretty one. There is 
no attempt at a flower-garden in front 
of any of them. It looks sadly dull, 
after a pretty English village; but the 
houses are better built than the majo- 
rity of the cottages in the South of 
England, and, I fancy, might be very 
clean and comfortable, if the people 
chose to keep them so—which they 
don’t. If the cottagers in the warm, 
moist, dripping climate of Devon were 
to venture on the same amount of dung- 
hill and slops with the people of Inver- 
quoich, they would be in a chronic state 
of typhus. They would if they dared, 
I don’t doubt, for they like to do a 
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little in that way as well as their neigh- 
bours ; but the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion keeps them from being quite as 
bad as the Highlanders. 

The people at Inverquoich consist 
entirely of shopkeepers and labourers. 
Inverquoich is the largest place for 
many miles, and the shops there supply 
a very large scattered population among 
the hillsaround. Formerly the country 
round was cut up into a great number 
of small farms, from ten to forty acres ; 
but at the time of the Reform Bill, and 
afterwards, the present Marquis, then 
Lord Glenbroa, threw a great many of 
the small farms into one, so as to make 
holdings of more than fifty acres a piece, 
and so create votes. This was found to 
act well for the landlord ; firstly, be- 
cause the land was better farmed ; and, 
secondly, because there was but one 
homestead to keep in repair, instead of 
half a dozen. It acted well in another 
way too. Scotch sporting was becoming 
fashionable among the English, who 
came north and rented moors ; so game 
was becoming valuable. Game was more 
easily preserved by this suppression of 
the small holdings, which lay out in 
desolate glens. It was better to rent 
the land for sheep-pasture to one respon- 
sible man, whose homestead was miles 
away, to have no one to travel over it 
but his shepherd and collies, than to 
have six or seven outlying farms, and 
sixty or seventy long-legged Highland 
lads, with nothing very particular to do 
that any one knows of. It has certainly 
stopped poaching. There is no poaching 
now. We had another way of stopping 
that though, which very soon did it. 
If any member of a family was caught 
poaching, he was prosecuted, and his 
whole family were evicted from the 
estate. That is why we have so many 
grouse. 

And where, you ask us, are the small 
suppressed farmers, and the routed 
families of the poachers? Well, they 
are in Canada and Australia, and some 
in America. (The watchmaker in In- 
verquoich is called McClellan ; the daft 
callants call him Young Bony.) All the 
better for them, you say. That may be 
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so, but I wish they were back in the 
Highlands. They were doing no great 
harm there. Since the forty-five, the 
Highlanders have been quiet enough, 
and, until twenty years ago, the High- 
lands was one of our best recruiting 
grounds. Where the late Marquis, in 
1803, raised a battalion, the present one 
just keeps a company together.’ It is 
hard to persuade one that it is politic to 
throw land out of cultivation, and de- 
populate a country. We don’t like to 
come everywhere, in pleasant lonely 
glens, on unroofed cottages, and ruined 
homesteads—we are not used to it. If 
the reader wants to hear the other side 
of the question fairly stated, he will 
find it in “‘ Vacation Tourists,” for 1860, 
article “ Sutherland.” 

We certainly detest poachers, and 
rejoice in the new Act ; but it would be 
utterly unfair to confound the Highland 
poacher with the murderous English 
ruffian, against whom the Act was 
framed—the fellow who will murder an 
honest gamekeeper, if he is interrupted 
in his task of stealing pheasants, which 
cost a guinea a piece in rearing, to sell 
them to the London poulterers. Your 
Highland poacher, where he exists, is a 
sad fellow of course, but not, from any 
account we have heard, such a brute 
as your Lancashire or Middlesex game 
thief. 

We knew at Inverquoich, a certain 
eminent poacher, Mr. Alexander, Alister, 
Sandy, Alick, or Saunders MacTavish. 
He was the best hill-runner of his day ; 
now he is a respectable butcher, doing a 
good business. A middle-sized man, 
almost a little man, about ten stone, or 
hardly that. Slow in his movements, 
almost vacant in look, till something 
catches his attention, and then as bright 
and keen as a hawk. He is a good 
husband, a good father, capital man of 
business, a pious man enough, but he was 
an awful poacher. He never fired a gun 

1 Volunteers in Perthshire, 1803—Cavalry, 
160; Rank and File, 3,897; Artillery, 63; 
total, 4,036. What the total number are now 
I do not know. Lord Breadalbane’s volun- 
teers, however, carry out what I have asserted 


here. They are 50 this year, against 300 in 
1803. 
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on Lord Strathgrampian’s property ; 
he kept his attentions for his lordship’s 
neighbour, the Duke of Tullygoround- 
about. Coll Grant, the fleetest of the 
Duke’s keepers, was set on to him. He 
started one day, expeditus, with nothing 
on but his kilt, shirt, and bonnet, and, 
by stalking, came suddenly within a 
hundred yards of MacTavish, who was 
loaded with a heavy double-barrelled 
gun, and five brace of grouse. Without 
throwing away either one or the other, 
he started on his race. For five long 
miles of heather and bog, he easily 
headed the keeper, who saw, with utter 
astonishment, that MacTavish had, from 
the very first, been running straight as 
a line towards the Duke's own castle, 
And now he was fairly in the lion’s jaws, 
for there was only a gentle rise be- 
tween him and the castle grounds. The 
poacher topped it sixty yards in front. 
The keeper followed in twenty seconds, 
The ground beyond was clear open 
birchwood, without a place big enough 
to hide a rabbit. He could see the 
Duchess walking in the garden, reading 
her book; he could see the little ones, 
Lord Ronald and Lady Constance, making 
themselves in a confounded mess with 
a watering-pot. But Alister MacTavish 
had disappeared. His disappearance had 
a sobering effect on Coll Grant. He was 
always very civil to MacTavish. He 
believed in odd things after this. In 
fact, if the story as it was told me is 
true, it amounts to the most wonderful 
instance of sleight of person I ever 
heard of. Three hours after, he walked 
into the market-place, at Inverquoich, 
gun, grouse, and all. 


THE DOGS AND CHILDREN AT INVERQUOICH, 


We must put the dogs first, because 
we respect the dignity of labour, for the 
dogs work (at least the collies), and the 
children do not. Besides, the children 
retain, to a certain extent, the ancient 
Egyptian dog-worship. Whether, as 
asserted by Herodotus, in Euterpe, of 
the Egyptians, they shave their heads 
on the death of a dog, we do not know 
—no dog died whilst we were at Inver- 
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quoich. Their almost religious reverence 
for them is undoubted, however. No 
child will eat its supper unless the dog 
has part of it. And the most fractious 
child, be he never so naughty, may be 
lulled into quiescence in an instant, by 
giving him to Rover ; that is to say, by 
putting him on the floor, and letting 
him put his arms round the dog’s neck, 
and nestle his little cheek against the 
dog’s honest face. 

Father, you know, is on the hill, or in 
the field all day ; and mother is wash- 
ing, or cooking, or mending. Rob and 
Elsie are at school; so what is there 
better for us to do than to lie the live- 
long, happy summer's day, in the dust 
before the door, whole heaps of us, bare- 
legged, bare-headed, bare-footed, kilted, 
little rascals, with the old bitch and the 
puppies. Let us throw the sand on 
one another’s heads, and dust ourselves 
like partridges or chickens, to kill the 
vermin. 

Stay, though ; there is better fun than 
this. Here’s auld Gil Sanderson going 
out with his barrow to cut grass by 
the toll-pool for his cow that has calved 
in the loaning. Let us go with him. 
All the twenty or thirty of us. Three 
can ride in his barrow, and three in 
his bareleggit lassie Mary’s. The rest 
can walk. Ronald and Donald can be 
carried pickaback by their sisters. Yes ; 
let us all go. The gipsies are away at 
Kenmore tryst, at the review of my 
lord’s volunteers; therefore let us go 
forth under the cloudless sky, and take 
the old dog and her puppies with us, 
and lie all day among the long summer 
grass by the river side, while auld Gil 
cuts his grass. And baby shall lie 
asleep among the golden fern, with the 
purple shadows playing over his face. 


“* Kings have no such couch as thine.” 


And we will weave garlands of purple 
geranium, and globe ranunculus, and 
geum, and white orchis, and wild rose. 
And we will wade into the golden 
shallow, and see the parr scud away 
from under our feet. And the old bitch 
shall hunt for mice ; for Jock Gourlay’s 
grey terrier killed a mouse one day, and 
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why should not she ? And here comes the 
English gentleman with the gold watch- 
chain and brown shoes, that goes fishing 
with John Hossack. “ Are ye going fish- 
ing the day, sir? Have you got a trout to 
give us the day, sir? D’ye think it will 
thunner the day, Mr. Hossack, for we're 
going down to the toll-pool, and its unco 
far from home, ye ken?” And so we 
will spend the long summer afternoon, 
and clap our hands, and shout, and 
scream with joy, when we hear the 
mighty salmon splash sullenly in the 
dark black pool, where the wicked laird’s 
daughter drowned herself lang sine, 
until the woods of Craig-Arth grow 
black, and the highest rocks of Craig- 
Oil begin to blaze their farewell to 
the dying day. And then we will go 
straggling home along the turnpike road, : 
for father will be back from the hill. 
And, when we have kissed him, and 
said our prayers, we will fall asleep as 
we stand, or sit, or lie, and mother shall 
lift us into bed, like so many happy dead 
dogs. 

How much would you give to be one 
of them, reader, just for a day or two. 
All you are worth? Why, no; but it 
must be very pleasant. 


AN EVENING’S WALK AT INVERQUOICH. 


A man who has been hard at work 
fishing all day, knocking himself about 
at the river-side, earns a right to a good 
dinner ; but, at Inverquoich, whether he 
earns it or not, he will get it, and, if he 
is so disposed, a good glass of wine after 
it. We dined comfortably together one 
night, and after dinner we asked the 
waiter for the key of the glen. Armed 
with this, we went across to the other 
side of the street. 

The volunteers were still lounging 
about ; a pleasant sight for any man 
who cares about “the movement.” A 
most capital sample of men, not equal 
to the Londoners in size and strength 
we should say (who are ?), but, probably, 
equal in courage (the highest compli- 
ment we can pay any men on the face 
of the earth), and, probably, superior in 
enduring fatigue—a sample of men, 
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which could be readily equalled in any 
part of England, but which it would be 
hard to improve upon. They looked 
splendid in their Highland dress, and 
were, like the rest of volunteers, quiet, 
courteous, and obliging ; anxious, like 
the rest of us, by these means, to make 
the dress they wore popular and re- 
spected. When the Chinese invade 
England, and the great decisive battle 
is fought on Farnham heights (while 
our fleet is engaged with his Imperial 
Majesty’s junks), we shall feel very 
comfortable if we have the South Mid- 
dlesex or Queen’s Westminster on the 
one flank, andgthe Inverquoich Rifle 
Volunteers on the other. We would 
not wish to be in better company. 

And, while we sat together beside the 
bowling-green, smoking, the conversa- 
tion turned on a fiction which some 
Scotchmen have persuaded themselves 
to be a truth, “that Scotchmen are 
physically superior to Englishmen.” 
One of us, fresh from Hythe, remarked 
that the two finest men there were mem- 
bers of the Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany, “cockneys” pur sang. Another 
remarked how odd it was that the Scotch 
were always so ready to apply the term 
“cockney” to an Englishman — appa- 
rently unconscious of the extreme offen- 
siveness of the word, constituting, as 
it does, in some companies, a casus 
belli. Another mentioned Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, Devon, Cornwall, and Kent, in 
which counties every man, or nearly so, 
was a giant, and which contained a 
larger population than Scotland. A third 
noticed that almost every rower, runner, 
boxer, or cricketer, came from south of 
the Tweed, and said that, although the 
trade of an athlete was a despicable one, 
yet it was hard to believe that, if the 
Scotch possessed that superiority in 
athletic exercises claimed for them by 
Christopher North, none of them would 
ever have tried for the magnificent 
prizes given in England for such worth- 
less accomplishments. And a fourth 
quoted, from the author before men- 
tioned, a passage, describing a Scotchman 
airing his brawny limbs on an island 
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after a long swim, while a cockney (by 
which his school seem to mean an Eng- 
lishman) was spewing (to use his own 
language) on the bank. Then he went 
on to notice that from Perth, all up 
Tay side, he could hardly find a man 
who could swim; that, asking one of 
the best informed men in Aberfeldy, he 
had told him that he believed he was 
the only man in the town who could ; 
that Scotch boys in the Highlands 
seldom or never bathe at all; and 
then wound up by mentioning, as a 
ridiculous per contra, that every boy of 
fourteen along Thames side could swim 
like a duck. After wondering among 
ourselves that swch a nation as the Scotch 
condescended to’ such ridiculous self- 
assertion, we left the bowlers, and un- 
locked the gate of the glen. 

Thanks to you, my Lord Strath- 
grampian, for your permission to walk 
up this glen on a summer's evening 
after dinner, with our cigars! May the 
towers of your castle stand till the 
crack of doom, and may its long corridors 
echo always to the babble of your grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, down 
to the fortieth generation! till young 
Whigs be as thick as Scotch firs on 
Craig-y-Barn! May your larches take 
root in every cranny among the rocks, 
until they are worth, at an average, from 
39s. to 2/. 4s. a piece! May your salmon 
increase and multiply, under the new 
Act! May the owners of stake-nets, 
cruives, and dykes, on the lower waters, 
be utterly confounded and put to shame 
for stopping your lordship’s fish! May 
their whiskers grow inside till they bite 
them off, and their shoes go down at 
heel! May your factor be ordered to 
take down the palings which prevent 
any one catching a glimpse of Loch 
Darroch! May your deer and grouse 
multiply to the n, and may there be 
no confounded row, if one tries to stalk 
a stag for the purpose of drawing him ! 
May your potatoes—! If there is any 
other wish your lordship would like one 
to express, we will express it, for the 
sake of the walk you have allowed us 
up the glen, this evening. 

For, passing through the gate, we 








came into the blessed valley of Avalon. 
All of us had been in fairy-land before, 
on many occasions, but never in so fair a 
portion of it as this. The path leads on, 
for a mile or more, through a dark wood, 
under larch, and beech, and oak, and 
all the way comes, leaping and pausing, 
and leaping again, a loud brawling brook. 
The timber is some of the largest we 
have ever seen; and here and there, 
between the boughs, we can see great 
scarps of rock, rising on either hand, 
densely wooded, hundreds and hundreds 
of feet aloft, and thus, and thus only, 
know that we are following the brook 
up a great cleft in the hills ; and all about 
us, under the shadow of the trees, there 
is a tangled jungle of fern and flowers. 

And so we pass on a mile or more. 
What is that? <A roe doe, heavy with 
young, looking about for a place to lie by 
in. She is close to us, and walks slowly 
away towards the brook, and we follow 
to see what she will do. We get a long 
vista of hanging woods, with the stream 
brawling down between them, and in 
the foreground—the eye-piece to the 
picture—the deer, standing elegantly in 
mid-stream, looking wearily about her. 
“As the hart panteth for the water- 
brooks,” says one of us, and is not cor- 
rected. Poetical quotations are allowed 
here, for we are wandering among “ the 
Birks of Aberfeldy.” Walking along 
the same—the very same—path, along 
which Burns walked, when the won- 
drous beauty of the place inspired him 
with that, almost his best, lyric. 

So we pass along till the path begins 
to rise, and there is a corner of rock 
before us, which shuts out further view. 
And the foremost of us goes round it, 
and cries out, “God bless me! 
and look at this!” And we hurry 
round. And, lo! the black glen, the 
darkening wood, and the towering cliffs, 
are all lit up and illuminated by a 
mighty, shivering, waterfall. And hun- 
dreds of feet aloft, and half a mile 
away, in the dim recesses of the feather- 
ing woodlands, we can see cascade be- 
yond cascade, one above another, stream- 
ing diligently away for ever—a broad, 
waving riband of light. 


Come 
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And at last, climbing aloft, we stood 
upon a frail bridge, and saw the stream 
beneath our feet leap down sixty feet 
into a black chasm, and, far below again, 
begin to crawl lazily away in long dark 
pools. From here, too, we could see 
back to the earth we had left—actually, 
miles away and below, could see the 
world, with corn-fields and farm-houses, 
the homes of our brother-men: and we 
aloft in Avalon! And then we came 
swiftly down out of the dark wood into 
the bright green mountain meadow, into 
the village street, and told what we 
had seen. And they told us that, in 
winter time, when the frost had laid 
his hand on that waterfall, every little 
spouting jet, and every wreath of spray 
upon the hazel-twigs, was changed to 
frosted silver work ; and that, as the 
winter went on, the waterfall by de- 
grees formed itself into a crystal hol- 
low temple of ice, supported by many 
columns, and adorned with a thousand 
fantastic minarets, through which the 
stream finds its way to outer air. 
Fairy-land is not a safe place in winter 
time; but a few adventurous spirits 
climb up each year to see the ice temple. 
After a few days’ thaw, some one comes 
and looks into the linn, and finds it all 
gone, and the stream spouting away in 
his old familiar channels once more. 
And every year, as soon as the ice 
temple in the linn is ready for his 
reception, a little old man—some say a 
Pict, some say something worse—comes 
down and inhabits it. When the spring 
has brought his ice-house crashing about 
his ears, he goes up to Loch Houlakin, 
and lives with the breeding gulls. No 
one has ever seen him; but if, on a 
bright summer’s day, you stand in front 
of Crag Arth, and call to him, he will 
answer with a shout which sends the 
gulls barking over the hill-side, and 
awakes a thousand shattering echoes 
throughout the lonely corrie. 

AN EXCURSION TO GLEN LYON. 

It is not very far from Inverquoich 
to Fortingal; and Fortingal is at the 
mouth of Glen Lyon; and Glen Lyon 
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belongs to many people now, but once 
it belonged to the Macgregors, who were 
hunted out langsyne by the Campbells. 
We do not say undeservedly ; we only 
say, that the consolidation of those 
various clans of Highland gentlemen 
under one great responsible head, (like 
MacCallum More of Argyle) was, on the 
whole, beneficial to the progress of the 
country, and to the great doctrine of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Our opinion about the ex- 
termination of the clan Macgregor is, 
that it is an act against which we 
should have protested at the time (pro- 
vided we had been engaged in some 
other employment), but would after- 
wards have sulkily acquiesced in, as 
being an unavoidable, though somewhat 
harsh, measure. We are not sure that 
we should have cared to live in Strath 
Tay, while the Macgregors held Glen 
Lyon. Of course our personal courage 
is beyond suspicion ; but still we should 
have preferred living a little nearer the 
big gallows at Crieff (if we had the 
choice), in those times before they sang, 


“Glen Strae and Glen Lyon no longer are 
ours.” 


And, while we are on this theme, let 
us say that we shall be glad to hear of a 
young poet who can write us two such 
lines as those which follow :— 


“They deprive us of name and pursue us 
with beagles, 
Give our roofs to the flame and our flesh 
to the eagles ; 
Then vengeance, 
Gregarach.” 


vengeance, vengeance, 


Suppose, now, your name had hap- 
pened *to be Campbell ; that, some two 
hundred years ago, you had lived in 
Strath Tay, in a lonely house ; and that 
you were awakened in the night by a 
dozen or fourteen honest gentlemen of 
the Macgregor persuasion singing that 
song under your windows; what would 
you have done? We should have sent 
the servant-girl for the constable. 

Also, before we start for Fortingal, we 
will remind you that Campbell of Glen 
Lyon, the leader of the massacre of 
Glencoe, was connected by marriage with 
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poor Macdonald. (Macaulay's History, 
vol. iv. p. 208.) 

When I came to Fortingal, I found 
myself in Glen Lyon, which is here an 
open and most uninteresting strath, ap- 
parently stretching open and bare for 
miles to the westward. I had heard so 
much of the scenery of Glen Lyon, as 
being, without exception, the very finest 
in its way in Scotland, that I felt very 
much disappointed. I could see three 
or four miles up what I thought was the 
strath, but there was no appearance of 
even decent scenery. 

But, soon after I left Fortingal, I began 
to be astonished. On the left was the 
mighty, broad river, sweeping brown 
among the meadows and cornfields ; 
and on the right, close to the road, a 
great bank of waterworn boulders, as 
like the pebble ridge at Northam, in 
Devonshire, as need be. I turned to 
John Hossack, the Aberfeldy fisherman, 
who was on the back of the dog-cart 
with the rods, whistling a Psalm-tune 
under his breath, and putting up a cast 
of flies, and asked him to explain the 
extraordinary bank of boulders. Strange 
to say, even he, intelligent and well- 
informed as he was, had been that way 
a hundred times, and had never noticed 
the composition of that bank before. It 
caught my eye in one instant ; it would 
catch the eye of any alluvial gold-miner. 
It was the deposit of centuries of the 
flux and reflux of tide at the mouth of 
some great estuary, as the land rose 
from the sea. But where was the estuary 
narrow enough to form a current to move 
such boulders as these? The strath was 
broad and flat. The difficulty was soon 
explained. The road wound round the 
end of the great boulder heap. I had 
time to see that it was flat at the top, 
and was from ten to fifteen acres in 
extent, when I found myself before the 
gates of Glen Lyon. 

I seized the driver by the arm. “‘ Man! 
man!” I said, “do you mean to tell me 
that that river comes down through 
there?” 

John Hossack burst into a fit of 
laughter at my discomfiture, and nearly 
swallowed a salmon-fly. I may or may 
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not have been saying a little too much 
about Caernarvonshire and Madeira be- 
fore this. By my exclamation, I quite 
lost the whip-hand of him on the subject 
of scenery. 

The broad, open strath which I had 
mistaken for Glen Lyon was merely a 
blind valley leading, behind Drummond 
Hill, back to Loch Tay. The real Glen 
Lyon was before us. There was a great 
rift in the everlasting rocks, and, beyond, 
in purple distance, fold beyond fold, a 
vista of jagged mountain and feathering 
woodland. 

I humbly confess that I have never 
in my life seen anything so beautiful as 
Glen Lyon. It lies between Schehallion 
and Ben Lawers; and the wonderfully 
picturesque spurs of those two mout- 
tains, running down and throwing the 
great river from side to side of the well- 
wooded strath, give some new and beau- 
tiful combination every quarter of a 
mile. Other people, I do not doubt, 
will laugh at me for saying that I have 
seen nothing more beautiful, and na- 
turally. I have seen so much of the 
surface of this earth that, if any one 
were to assert to me that this or that 
was the finest thing in nature, I, in my 
turn, might laugh at him ; for there is 
no harm in laughing. Glen Lyon is the 
most beautiful thing I have ever seen ; 
and so laugh away. 

Many of the readers of this article 
have seen the pass of Llanberis. Glen 
Lyon is something like the finest part 
of that pass ; but the hills on either side 
are loftier: the level space of the valley 
is, perhaps, six hundred yards broad. 
There is great abundance of timber. The 
Glen is thirty miles long, and down 
through it comes a great river, as big as 
the Conway at Llanrwst. 

The gates of the glen, at which you 
enter, are the most abrupt part of it 
that I saw. There is only room for the 
river, none for the road; that is cut 
artificially in the side of the hill. The 
river here is a shoreless linn of alter- 
nate pools and rapids, with very large 
beech and maple timber growing in 
every cranny. 

Soon after this the glen opens out. 
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I had asked people where lived Captain 
Campbell, of Glencoe. Nobody knew. 
But, passing a long, low white house, 
standing back from the road, with a 
row of maples before it, the driver, 
who had not so very much to say for 
himself, poked me in the ribs, and 
said— 

“Ye have heard of the massacre of 
Glencoe, sir?” 

We rather thought we had. 

“And of Campbell that did it, may 
be?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Yon’s his house, sir. Did ye ken, 
John Hossack (to the fisherman), that 
Chesthill had biggit a muckle new wa’ 
between,” &ec. 

We, however, had seen the house 
where Campbell of Glen Lyon lived. And 
the only remarkable thing about it is 
that it is whitewashed ; as is not Camp- 
bell himself. 

At least not yet. But so many men 
have been daubed with untempered mor- 
tar lately, that it is quite possible that 
that most eminent cut-throat scoundrel 
may come in for his turn in time. We 
hope, wherever he is, that it may bene- 
fit him. But it will be a nasty job. 
Campbell of Glenlyon, Nero, and the 
Devil, seem to be the only three men 
waiting for their turn of the brush. 

What more about Glen Lyon? No- 
thing, except a never-to-be-forgotten day, 
among feathering woodlands, dark pur- 
ple cloud shadows, gleaming bands of 
golden meadow grass, and everywhere 
the great river sweeping from side to 
side of the glen over his amber-coloured 
pebbles. And in one place a reft in the 
south side of the glen, with Ben Lawers 
blocking it up, rising from the river side 
in terrace after terrace of dark rock, 
towards the zenith, and down his side 
a gleaming torrent leaping and pausing 
and leaping on again, among the moun- 
tain lawns. 

In the evening, as we were going 
home, John Hossdck dropped his fly- 
book, and I sent him back in the dog- 
cart to look for it, and walked on. And, 
as I walked amidst the gathering gloom, 
all alone, I came to a darksome wood ; 
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and in the middle of the wood was a 
wicked old castle. 

Evidently a haunt of the Macgregors 
in old times—now, I am happy to say, 
roofless and windowless, or I should 
hardly have whistled in approaching it, 
with two pounds ten and an Albert 
watch chain on me, and I, too, coming 
from the direction of Inverary. I had 
a look at the castle, and the place where 
it was built, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the man who built it meant 
no particular good to some one, who 
might be expected to come up the glen 
from the east; and also, that the man 
who built it knew perfectly well what 
he was about. Puf me two companies 
of the Strathgrampian Rifle Volunteers 
between these four walls, surrounded by 
their dense thicket of timber ; erect me 
a small sconce on the hill called Drums- 
nab, and put me another two companies 
in it; and then I rather think that, if 
the Emperor of China found himself 
profoundly penetrated with a generous 
enthusiasm for taking his whole army 
up to show them the scenery at the head 
of Glen Lyon, then, in that case, consis- 
tently adhering to his great idea of a 
bloodless solution of European difficul- 
ties, he would find himself compelled to 
go all the way round by Kinloch, and 
come in at the west end of the glen after 
all. 

Ah! they were rough old times in 
Glen Lyon, when the Macgregors had 
their backs to the wall, and were fighting, 
inch by inch, against the Campbells for 
the possession of this glorious Glen Lyon 
—the Campbells coming over the hills 
from the west ; the Macgregors retreat- 
ing from one bend in the river to 
another eastward, still eastward, towards 
those other Campbells who possessed 
Strath Tay, who were also their deadly 
enemies, but had never dared to pene- 
trate beyond the awful rock-walls at 
Fortingal. Rough times, indeed. One 
would that some one was alive to tell 
us what these clan fights were like. 

No need. 
earth in yon hollow by the bridge which 
spans the foaming waterfall, and above 
which Ben Lawers begins to roll in 


There are some mounds of" 
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lofty steep downs, one above the other, 
until he tilts up his last mighty slab 
into the sky. That is the remains of a 
Highland village. Let us people it once 
more, 

Easily done. A few grey stone huts ; 
a dim, dark autumn morning, and the 
eastern scarp of Ben Lawers dimly lit up 
by the October dawn; a hundred green- 
kilted men brushing swiftly through the 
dewy heather; a surprise, and a run- 
ning to and fro; a rattle of broad 
swords and targets for a time; a few 
dropping shots ; and then naught save 
the smoke of burning hovels mixing 
with the morning mist, and rising up 
the hollow of the mountains, and the 
wild wail of widows and orphans rising 
possibly higher even than that. 

Says Humboldt, “In places where 
nature is terrible and powerful,” so and 
so occurs. Nature is terrible and power- 
ful in Glen Lyon, and the passions of 
men rise in proportion to the sublimity 
of the scenery which surrounds them. 
Who can wonder, then, at any deeds of 
blood and violence which may have 
been committed under the shadow of 
these awful mountain walls. The black 
horror of Glencoe suggested the blackest 
deed ever done beneath the face of 
heaven. 

The above paragraph is rather pretty. 
It has only one fault—that of being 
intolerably nonsensical and false. Na- 
ture is as powerful and terrible in 
Glen Lyon as ever she was ; but there 
are no deeds of blood done there now- 
a-days. A man may walk down Glen 
Lyon on the darkest night. Lord help 
him if he dares to walk across Hyde 
Park! A more gentle, affectionate set 
of people than the inhabitants of Glen 
Lyon don’t exist, I take it, on the face of 
the earth. There is just so much wild- 
ness about them as gives them a game 
flavour, no more. I like a partridge 
better than a chicken. 

Yon is the kirk, and next it is the 
manse. The minister who lives there 
is a bold hill-walker; and, however wild 
and terrible the winter’s night, that 
minister will away through the snow to 
the failing pilgrim just entering on his 
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rest, to see if perchance some ray of 


the Divine glory which is to be his 
portion hereafter may light upon his 
face from the eyes of the dying man. 

Such is Glen Lyon now. A.place 
where freedom, honour, truth, and jus- 
tice, lie firmly fixed among the ever- 
lasting hills. 


ON KILTS AND ON ANGLING. 
Ware I, John Bull, was at Inver- 
quoich, there was held, by some of my 
Highland admirers, a Durbar, Palaver, 
Big Talk, Cabinet Council, Corrobbory, 
or whatever they call it in the Highlands, 
in which it was unanimously voted that 
I must wear a kilt. So Gil Duff found 
the material, Coll Grant made it up, 
and I paid for it. 

The evening it came home it was 
determined that I was to go out fishing 
in it. A committee waited upon me 
in my bed-room, and showed me how to 
put it on. It was pronounced to set 
well. I was declared unanimously to 
have a good leg for an Englishman. 
I dismissed the committee on some 
trifling excuse, and immediately after- 
wards walked downstairs in my trousers 
amidst the groans of the assembled 
spectators. 

I couldn’t do it. I couldn’t really. 
There was an airiness about the legs, 
and a general dread of some horrible 
disaster, which rendered it impossible. 
Good heavens! I said, suppose I were 
to meet the ladies ? 

I suspect that my popularity was on 
the wane that night for half an hour 
or so, in consequence of my rebellion 
against the kilt; but it was all forgotten 
by the time I came home, and had 
passed into a merry joke. For the 
Inverquoich fellows are good fellows, 
and don’t bear malice long. 

But at last, on a very dark night, I, 
going out fishing, put on the kilt for 
the first time, and slipped down to the 
river-side. I rather liked it, now that 
no one could see me, and I worked hard 
among the rocks and stones till one in 
the morning. 
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Young Alister, the fisherman, had 
gone away from me, and I could hear 
him rattling upon a great, long shingle 
bed, a quarter of a mile off. I was 
dead beat, with a noble basketful of 
trout ; as happy as a king, and very 
sleepy. I thought I would go home to 
bed ; soI sat down, and began “coo’eeing” 
(I am an old Australian) for Alister. 

And as I “coo’eed” I fell asleep in 
my kilt, under the winking stars. I 
slept perhaps five minutes ; but it was 
long enough to unseat reason from her 
throne. I awoke, with a sensation of 
cold about the legs. I felt them, and 
found they were bare. 1 looked round 
and saw mountains and woods. And 
then I became possessed with the hor- 
rible idea that I had gone to bed at 
home, had risen in my sleep, and wan- 
dered out an unknown distance from 
help, in my shzrt. 

1 have been troubled, from boyhood, 
with a cyclical dream ; to wit, that I 
have awaked, and found myself in broad 
day, in the King’s Road, Chelsea, oppo- 
site the Asylum wall, without any 
trousers on. When I awoke this night, 
I thought I had gone and done it at 
last. 

I brought my kilt to England with 
me. When my servant found it among 
my other clothes, on my arrival home, 
he brushed it, and took it for granted, 
as a Hampshire man should. Soon 
after I found that he, by some involu- 
tion of ideas—by some process of mind 
which I confess myself unable to follow 
—thought that it was a garment, which 
it was, “de rigueur” to wear when you 
played croquet. I had to tell him that 


it was worn when salmon-fishing. But 
he no more contemplates - the pos- 


sibility of his master’s having worn it 
without any trousers underneath it 
than he believes it possible that the 
Bishop of the diocese would attend a 
prize fight. I have not dared to break 
the fact to him yet. 

And now about the fishing at Inver- 
quoich. I must not say too much 
about it, I fear ; because many of our 
readers do not care about fishing, and 
because the pages of the Field are 
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always open to descriptions of sport of 
all kind. 

There are no salmon at Inverquoich ; 
but the trout fishing is the best I ever 
had in my life, and is equal, I think, to 
most unpreserved fishing in England. 

I am aware that this statement will 
be received with profound astonish- 
ment, if not incredulity, by most Eng- 
lish trout fishers, who have tried Scot- 
land, and have come away with the idea 
that there is no (what we call) trout fish- 
ing there: but Inverquoich is an excep- 
tion. The burn trout at Inverquoich 
have been killed as high as eight pounds. 
I myself killed, with a little whip of an 
English trout rod, and twenty yards of 
line, a fish of 3 lbs., which took me forty 
minutes to land. I killed bigger than 
that, but with a bigger rod, and with 
a parr. In the Lake, the salmo-ferox 
is abundant, running up to 14lbs., or 
larger. I consider that the trout fish- 
ing at Aberfeldy, also, is nearly equal 
to that in the Thames. 

This is a bold assertion; but any 
good fisherman who goes and stays at 
the Breadalbane Arms, Aberfeldy, and 
waits for the troubling of the waters, 
will find that I am right. One night, 
last June, while I was away at Rannoch, 
a gentleman at Aberfeldy fished through 
the night in the Tay with a spoon, and 
did the most wonderful stroke of busi- 
ness among the burn trout -I almost 
ever heard of. 

People read Stoddart’s Angler, and 
books relating principally to the South 
of Scotland, and fancy there are no great 
trout in Scotland, as in England. I 
have before me now a clever little book, 
called, “Hints to Anglers, by Adam 
Dryden,” which relates to the fishing in 
the South of Scotland. He gives the 
results. His greatest day is 36 Ibs. weight, 
averaging a quarter of a pound each, and 
so making twelve dozen. A very good 
day for those who care about the sort 
of thing, but, if the fish ran all of a size, 
rather a tiresome one! Mr. Dryden, 
provokingly, won’t give us the size of 
his biggest fish. One three pounder is 
worth fishing all day for, but one dozen 
quarter-pounders most certainly are not. 


From Mr. Dryden’s book, the fishing in 
the parts he writes of seems similar’to 
that in Devonshire—not to be compared 
to that in Hants and Wilts, which 
I suppose is almost the best in the 
world. 

But, in some of the big Perthshire 
rivers, when you can get leave to put 
a line in them, you run Hants very 
hard indeed. Of course you cannot 
expect, in a poor country like that, to 
get trout equal in size to those of the 
Thames ; but in certain linns you may 
expect anything up to eight pounds ; 
and the biggest trout caught in the 
Thames last year was, I think, not quite 
15 lbs. But, as in Thames, so in Perth- 
shire. You must be a fisherman, and a 
good one, to catch them. If you are not 
a good fisherman, go out on the loch in 
a boat, and you may catch trout till 
you are tired. 

But, whether you are a fisherman or 
not, take a rod out with you, and make 
believe. For so shall you be tempted 
to the river-side on summer’s evenings ; 
ay, and be tempted to stay out all 
through the summer’s nights, which are 
never dark, but through which the Cre- 
pusculum creeps round from NN.W. to 
NN.E., and then begins to brighten 
once more, till the loftiest ribs of Sche- 
hallion begin to glow like molten gold, 
** Ere that the moon from his cold crown 

In crystal silence creeping down.” 

Or, earlier in May, you may quote, if 
you are out late or early enough, 
“ Far off the torrent called me from the cleft, 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow.” 
Or else, 
‘* Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

God made himself an awful rose of dawn.” 

I, who speak, have seen many awful 
and beautiful things ; but the calm, quiet, 
glory of the summer’s dawn, flushing up 
among the mountains, is the most so- 
lemn and beautiful thing I have ever 


_ looked on, And so let us brush swiftly 


homeward through the quiet graveyard 
at Inverquoich, and hear the whisper- 
ing voice of awakening nature say to 
us, “Once more, my child, once more.” 
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. TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS. 


BY THE LATE W. SIDNEY WALKER. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tue long, the weary agony is past, 

Which, held thee in its grasp from morn to night ; 
Thy patient spirit now hath borne its last, 

And thy soul’s fire, that flickered sadly bright 
Through many a wasting week, hath died away 


In its thin lamp of clay. 


Thy earthly form, the wreck of that fierce strife, 
Lies here, of motion and of sense forlorn ; 
But the pale twilight of departed life 
Is lingering still, as tho’ ’twere wrong and scorn 
In Death to spoil too hastily a shrine 
That held a soul like thine. 


Still, still—a calmness more profound than sleep— 
One tress of thy brown hair is struggling -forth 


From the white cap of death. 


* * 


* mw 


And flowers, Love’s latest gift, unwither’d yet, 
Stood by the bed ; twin pinks of spotless white, 
Small fairy roses, and all else that greet 
With dewy lips the clear May morning light, 
Were spending their fresh bloom and joyous breath 
In the still place of Death. 


* * 


” * 


WRITTEN IN TIE WALKS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue time, the place—Ah ! woe is me, 
That change like this on earth should be! 


"Tis twenty years, this stmmer-tide— 
The world was bright around, above, 

And she was glittering by my side, 
The orient star of youth and love. 


*Tis twenty years, since arm in arm 
We paced this lonely walk together, 

Between the laurels glossy-warm, 
Beneath the sky of summer weather. 


And she is gone !—a lovely sight, 
A marvellous show, has fleeted by ; 
Nor will the grave give back to light 
Her flower-like bloom and glorious 
eye. 


Why grieve? The fountain is not dried 
From whence her stream of beauty 
fell ; 
Around, within us, and beside, 
It springs, an everlasting well. 


It springs where’er the year is rolled ; 
Where’er the sleepless waters run ; 

Where’er the morning clouds unfold 
Their amber doors to meet the sun. 
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MY UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE: A STORY OF DANISH LIFE, 


BY M. GOLDSCHMIDT, 


Danish grammar-schools have two vaca- 
tions of about a month each, the one 
in summer, and the other at Christ- 
mas time. During the summer vaca- 
tion I generally visited my uncle, a 
merchant of the old school, at the little 
town of Wordingborg. He used to send 
his small craft to Norway and England 
laden with corn, of which part was grown 
on his own farms. The colonial produce, 
and iron, cotton, linen, and silk goods, 
brought from England, were sold in his 
own shop ; and the timber from Norway 
was stored in his own timber-yard. He 
had a brewery and a distillery, and for 
a farthing you might drink your dram 
in his tap-room. This extensive busi- 
ness was carried on in an establishment 
of adequate size ; my uncle’s house, in 
fact, stretching itself from the main 
street of the town to the beach, a dis- 
tance of more than six hundred yards 
in length, by about fifty in width. It 
was an irregularly-built house, even 
the building facing the street looking 
like two distinct houses—one rather 
low, containing the shop and offices ; the 
other lofty, that is to say, with two 
storeys, the lower of which contained 
the drawing, dining, and some sleeping 
rooms for the family, while the upper 
contained the “ guest-rooms” and some 
empty apartments. On passing from 
the street, through a broad lofty gate, 
you entered a square yard, the four 
sides of which were as follows: the 
main building now behind you ; a low, 
dark, irregular row of chambers for the 
shopmen and menservants on the left ; 
the kitchen, laundry, the servants’ hall, 
and the tap-room on the right; and, 
parallel with the main building, the 
brewery and distillery. Through a gate 
in the last-named building you passed 
into another square yard, with store- 
houses on the left, stables on the right 
and in front; and a third gate opened 


into the timber-yard, at the bottom of 
which was the garden bordering the sea. 

Almost every part of this structure had 
its own tale, which, when told, would, 
as it were, explain its character, or size, 
or raison Wétre. These tales are, no 
doubt, more interesting to me than to 
you, because they revive my recollections 
of that dear old place, and put before 
my eyes, in a bright, idealizing light, the 
sweet faces of lost or living friends. 
But even you, reader, may be interested 
in some of them. And so, fancying that, 
some fine summer day, on crossing the 
Baltic and passing our little, green 
islands, ‘‘ emeralds floating on the blue 
waves,” you enter the Bay of Wording- 
borg, and, attracted by the round, red 
tower and the red roofs of the town 
amid woods and. gardens, you resolve 
to visit its streets or its street, for it 
has but one, a very long one though it 
be—allow me to be your cicerone, and 
to conduct you to my uncle’s house. 
There it is. It bears, you see, neither 
sign nor name ; but, twenty miles around, 
every child knows where John Parker 
lives. 

* * * * 

And, first, sitting here with me on 
one of these benches, shaded by lime- 
trees, which surround the well in the 
street, at a little distance from my 
uncle’s house, you will at once perceive 
that the lower part of the front building 
is not quite consistent with itself. Espe- 
cially that broad protruding flight of 
steps, of massive, roughly-hewn stone, 
will strike you as protesting, by its 
grandeur and by the brass balls with 
which its iron balusters are ornamented, 
that it never could have been conceived at 
the same time with the low, whitewashed 


‘ shop-building in the brain of any archi- 


tect. And you are right. The low 
shop-building is, in fact, the very oldest 
part of my uncle’s house—an inherit- 
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ance from those past times when Wor- 
dingborg, after its period of splendour 
in the middle ages, had sunk into a 
village—while the incongruous flight 
of steps, which you see tacked on to it, 
was placed there by my uncle himself, 
and is a monument of the first step of 
his rising fortunes. I wiil tell you how: 

On a calm autumn night, in the year 
1802, young John Parker, then living 
in the town of Ringsted, drew near a 
window of his father’s house, and, pre- 
paring to enter it, met an unexpected 
hindrance—to wit, old Martin Parker, 
his respectable father, who calmly said 
to him, “ This is the way of thieves 
and prodigal sons, and I would rather 
not see either in my house. To-morrow 
morning you may send for your mother- 
lot ;' and so good-bye, John.” 

While John yet stood stunned, the 
window closed, and he had to seek 
shelter for the night, in the house of a 
friend—with whom, to say the truth, he 
had been gambling. 

Martin Parker, his father, was a man 
of the old school ; he never spoke pas- 
sionately, and never retracted a word ; 
so John the next day received his money, 
and, bidding adieu to Ringsted, went to 
Wordingborg, some twenty miles off, 
and settled there, at twenty years of 
age, as a trader. 

Matters, for a time, went on smoothly 
and agreeably enough with John, who 
had nobody now to find fault with him, 
and, when he chose to come home late 
at night, needed no window—having, 
as a matter of course, the key of his own 
street door. One day, however, dis- 
covering that he had a bill to pay ina 
short time, whilst his till was almost 
empty, and pacing the shop slowly with 
bowed head and his hands behind him, 
the suddenly said to his shopman : 

“ Tsay, Peter, isn’t it Mogenstrup fair 
the day after to-morrow ?” 

‘Bless you, master, the idea is good,” 
answered Peter. 


1 According to the law of Denmark, a wi- 
dower, when he marries again, must share his 
property with his children. I have expressed 
this share, belonging to John, by the term 
“ mother-lot.” 
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“ Now, Peter,” said John, “ first, 
there was no idea at all in my question ; 
and, secondly, it is not for you to judge 
if my ideas are good or bad. Now 
run, please, and fetch Jens Nielson, the 
carrier.” 

Mogenstrup fair was held at Whit- 
suntide, on a meadow in the woods, and 
attracted a great number of visitors, 
among whom that year was my father. 
He had scarcely time to shake hands 
with John before he saw him surrounded 
by a crowd of young traders or traders’ 
clerks, farmers and horse-dealers, joy- 
ously greeting him—‘“‘ Welcome, Jehnny, 
my boy! A bottle of wine to-night, 
John! Come along, John!” And, as 
soon as John had given directions for 
the pitching of his tent on the meadow, 
he was carried off, like the knight by the 
mermaid in the German ballad, “ half 
willing, half unwilling.” 

When my father, an hour later, found 
him at the inn, whither the gay com- 
panions had retired, John heard his en- 
treaties and admonitions in stubborn 
silence ; and my father, although he was, 
I respectfully believe, fond of a song 
and a glass of wine, retired in dismay 
from the boisterous scene to his own 
lodgings. Here he was startled towards 
morning by the sound of heavy steps 
on the staircase and violent knocks at 
his door. It was John, who entered 
with a flushed, almost swollen face, and 
red, burning eyes. 

“John, John,” exclaimed my father, 
* have you lost?” 

“ Lost ? lost ? lost?” cried John, pull- 
ing banknotes and silver coins from out 
of his breast pocket, his waistcoat—nay, 
from the legs of his boots ; “get along, 
dress, be quick ; go, awaken Jens Nielson 
the carrier ; I'll go home !” 

“But, John, how did you come by 
all this money ?” 

“How came I by it? Honestly, of 
course. Did you ever hear anything 
of me to the contrary ?” 

“Well, as far as gambling itself is 
honest, I have not.” 

But,” said John, his voice suddenly 
faltering, “gambling is not honest! it 
is not! Look here! I have taken this 























from poor devils like myself, nay, poorer 
than I, for some of them are married, 
and have children. I cannot offer to 
return it, for they would believe I had 
cheated them, and, chicken-hearted, 
would make atonement. Even now, 
having thrown it off, it burns me; I 
am on fire !” 

“Now, John, be sensible. If you are 
to gamble, I prefer seeing you burning 
with gain, to trembling from losses and 
despair.” 

“But you do not know all,” said 
John, peevishly. “ Listen! There was a 
moment when I had lost my all up to a 
single dollar. On throwing it down I 
said to myself—‘ Old Nick, I am told, is 
walking, prying about for ‘souls to buy ; 
why doesn’t he come to-night and make 
a reasonable bargain with me?’ Next 
moment the card was drawn, I won, 
but I distinctly heard somebody giggling 
close to my ears. So it went on, I always 
winning—/e always giggling ; and the 
horrid sound followed me to your door. 
Let me remain here til] daylight, whilst 
you go and fetch Jens Nielson.” 

My father was about leaving the room, 
when John said to him—‘ Brother, 
listen to me. I give you my hand and 
my word—I promise by all that is sacred 
—that never in my life will I gamble 
again ; so help me God Almighty and 
His holy Word. Now be gone, and 
fetch Jens Nielson !” 

Some time after old Mr. Parker, on 
learning what John had promised, and 
that he kept his word, announced his 
intention of paying him a visit ; on which 
John, scrupulously surveying his house, 
found the old flight of wooden steps, 
before the shop, too decayed for his 
father to step upon. There being no 
time to order a new one to be made, he 
bought at an auction, on a nobleman’s 
estate, that noble flight of stone with 
brass ornaments, and had it, tant bien 
que mal, affixed to his shop. His father’s 
step was the first he allowed on it ; and 
he, no doubt, entered the house with a 
blessing, for much bliss followed him. 

* * * * 

At that time the whole building facing 

the street was one low straight-lined 
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house, and, as was often observed to 
John by elderly ladies who had daugh- 
ters to marry—and who, after the visit 
of his father, showed him a marked 
friendship—there was plenty of room 
for improvements ; but Uncle John did 
not understand their hints, the house 
remaining empty and decaying, and he 
himself a confirmed bachelor. 

But let all who are defying the god 
Hymen beware! It was the destiny of 
my uncle to be caught at sea, although 
on board a ship where no female being 
was present. 

It was his own ship, his first ship ; 
and he had, to the astonishment of the 
town, made known his determination to 
proceed to Lubeck himself to make pur- 
chases. In those days this was a journey 
before undertaking which a citizen made 
his will, and took leave of his friends 
with moistened eyes. But it was more 
—it was a commercial revolution ; for 
never, since the long-forgotten days of 
the Hansa, had such a thing been heard 
of at Wordingborg, as that a trader 
should get his merchandize direct from 
abroad, instead of from Copenhagen. 
My uncle’s little craft bore the pennant 
of emancipation and independence, and 
he knew it, little suspecting what errand 
his good ship had to perform besides. 
On their return, a violent tempest 
burst over them, the mast broke, a man 
fell overboard, and my uncle, having 
just escaped the same fate, lay helpless 
in the cabin, when, remembering per- 
haps the good effects of his former vow, 
he said—“ If it please Heaven to save 
me from this, I promise to marry the 
first honest girl I meet when J get home.” 

“What!” I hear my fair readers 
exclaim, “ Did the man dare to fancy 
Heaven would perform a miracle, because 
he condescended to offer an honest girl 
his hand? Did he believe that all the 
honest girls in Denmark stood ready 
to accept him?” Madam, you are quite 
right ; but, although he was my unele, I 
cannot make him greater than he was. 


‘ Every man must be judged according 


to the ideas prevailing in his time and 
surroundings ; besides, a man lying sea- 
sick, cannot be expected to measure 
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the exact bearing of his words. But, 
lastly, I feel inclined to think that my 
uncle expressed exactly what he in- 
tended. Feeling, perhaps, in his con- 
science, that he had offended Hymen, 
he, repentant, said to the god—* Now, 
let me not go down, but give me a fair 
chance of retrieving myself.” Whether 
the god heard him and used his influ- 
ence with Neptune, I am unable to say ; 
all I know is, that my uncle got safe 
on shore, and I got an aunt—my own, 
blessed Aunt Elizabeth. 

On that occasion, when his bride was 
to enter his house, he pulled down half 
of the low front building, and the lofty 
two-storeyed part of the house arose. In 
this part of the house he prepared apart- 
ments for his father, who, on retiring 
from business, was to come and live 
with him; but, old Martin Parker 
having meanwhile died, some of the 
rooms were left unfinished. 

* x * * 

We will pass through the gate and 
enter the first yard. ‘To the left you 
see, as I told you before, an irregular, 
low building, with the roof protruding 
as in a Swiss cottage, and darkening the 
interior. One half of this was allotted 
to the shopmen, another half to the 
male servants. You, with your ideas 
of comfort, would find the rooms dark, 
chilly, uncomfortable ; but they were 
not so to that hardy race of men who, 
even on a winter's morning, would 
come out into the yard and break the 
ice from the pump in the corner to 
perform their ablutions. One of the 
rooms was called Falstaf’s chamber, 
without my ever being able to discover 
why. I am led to infer that there had 
flourished in the town, in pre-historical 
times, a literary knowledge and taste, 
that disappeared until the new teachers 
came from Copenhagen to the public 
school, and spoke to the young ladies, 
during tea, of Shakespeare and other 
celebrities. Farthest to the left, close 
to the second gate, squeezing itself into 
the corner, stood a small, square house 
or hut, falling into decay, with broken 
windows, and half filled with rubbish, 
such as oakum, broken tiles, and timber. 
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My uncle, every evening when he made 
his rounds to see that all was right in 
his house, would peep for a moment 
into that ruin; and this habit of his 
had, to the inmates of the house, sur- 
rounded the spot with a singular, inde- 
finite awe. 

The following tale, which my uncle 
himself told me in later years, will 
account for the habit :— 

“There was a time,” he said, “ when 
I was—not poor, for a young man who 
will work is never poor—but I had no 
capital. At that time all the buildings 
you now see between this and the beach 
were either miserable sheds, or did not 
exist at all, and all my commodities 
could be stored in this square room—in 
fact, it was my warehouse. Some time 
after the death of my father, I wanted 
an important paper relating to property 
of his, but could not find it, till at last, 
in sheer despair, I ransacked this old 
chamber. How the paper came here I 
am at a loss to wuess, but here it was. 
The following night I dreamt that, on 
passing the room, I saw my father there, 
standing in his usual way, straight up- 
right, and looking gravely at me, whilst 
he said—‘ John, you must take these 
three numbers in the lottery, and you 
will be enabled to make all around you 
happy.’ On awakening, I could not re- 
member the numbers ; but the next night 
I had exactly the same dream, and with 
the same result. I tried so hard to re- 
collect the numbers that I got almost 
into afever; but invain. On the third 
night the same dream, but this time my 
father had his nightcap on, and a lance 
in his hand, and, angrily shaking the 
lance at me, he said, in his deep, calm 
voice, that, in my youth, frightened me 
more than thunder—‘ John, I shall be 
obliged to shut the window if your 
wooden head cannot retain fifteen, thirty- 
seven, eighty-one.’ ‘Fifteen, thirty-seven, 
eighty-one!’ I exclaimed, and awoke, 
yet unable still to recollect the num- 
bers ; but your aunt had caught them. 
As we at that time had no lottery- 
office in this town, I rode to Nestved, 
and, taking the numbers, requested my 
brother-in-law, if they should not come 
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out at once, to take them again and 
again, and to stake five dollars on them. 
They did not come out the first week, 
nor the next; but, the third week, one 
morning, on reading the newspaper, I 
found my three numbers parading in its 
columns. ‘ Lizzy,’ I cried to your aunt, 
‘we shall see your brother in the course 
of *the day ; let’s have a pair of ducks 
roasted, for he is fond of ducks, the old 
chap.’ Two hours later, a carriage rattled 
at a furious speed along the street, and, 
stopping at my door, emitted my worthy 
brother-in-law. Remarking his solemn 
countenance, I said to myself, ‘ Well, he 
is the bearer of forty thousand dollars.’ 
But, when I came out to welcome him, 
he stopped short, saying, ‘John, I am 
a rogue.’ ‘Charley,’ said I, ‘ if you are 
a rogue and will cheat me out of my 
forty thousand dollars, or any part of 
them, I will give you into custody, 
be you a hundred times my brother- 
in-law.’ ‘Upon my soul, Johnny,’ 
cried he, ‘I have not got the money ; I 
am a fool, a rogue, a criminal, whatever 
you please ; but I have not got it. Last 
week, on seeing the lottery-collector, and 
learning that the numbers had not come 
out, I got impatient, and said, ‘It is 
a folly to throw more five-dollar-notes 
away upon that nonsense ; let us stake 
fourpence. Here is the ticket—four- 
pence, John; and I am very sorry.’ 
Well, what could I say or do?” 

“ And what did Aunt Elizabeth say ?” 
T inquired. 

“She, poor thing! Putting herself 
between her brother and me—for I could 
not cease grumbling—she said: ‘ Even 
without forty thousand dollars you can 
eat my ducks.’ And so we did. But 
T'll tell you,” my uncle gravely added, 
“ that, to my belief, my father, supposing 
it was he, only appeared in order to 
tease me in his own sarcastic way. For, 
I will own to you, I once, in early 
youth, won a sum of money, the accu- 
mulated interest of which at ten per 
cent.— and I can make ten per cent. at 
least in my business—would, as I calcu- 
lated the other day, make forty thousand 
dollars. It was just like my father to 
promise me what, unknowingly, I had, 
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as it were, got already ; and the dream, 
perhaps, only signified that I was to 
make those around me happy by the 
means I was possessed of.” 

“ This, uncle, is truly a noble expla- 
nation,” said I. 

“ No,” he answered, “not at all; it is 
only calculation. But, since then, it has 
become a custom of mine to stop a 
moment every night before the old 
crumbling building. It is sometimes 
well, too, to remember how one felt 
when poor. 

“No, it is not true,” my uncle added, 
with a sudden change of tone, the change 
extending almost to his whole person— 
it was as if a host of thoughts suddenly 
rushed on him, and as if, bending under 
their weight, he looked on me as a staff 
to lean on. “No, it is not true! In 
that corner, now darkened by my foolish 
buildings, was once stored the greatest 
treasure I ever possessed. I was about 
thy age, boy—yes, you are now between 
nineteen and twenty. Listen, my dear 
boy. I am not of the opinion that 
parents and old people should never 
talk of love to younger ones. Once 
and for good they may do so. AndI 
say, if ever thou findest a girl of whom, 
on going at midnight to the churchyard 
and calling her name thrice, thou canst 
say thou lovest and respectest her, 
stick to her, boy, through lite and death. 
Mark, boy, what thy old uncle now 
says. Paradise, from which our first 
parents were driven, is once in life 
shown to each of us, and we may enter 
it—for a time at least—like a station on 
a journey: thou mayst, my son, if thou 
hast a true, innocent, and bold heart, 
and findest its match. Should it happen 
to thee, then break through all hin- 
drances, and, if all the world forsake 
thee, come to me,” 

At these words of my uncle I stood 
almost terrified. If any of the green hills 
around Wordingborg, where cattle used 
to graze, had yawned to emit volcanic 
fire, it would not have amazed me more. 

But Uncle John, without perceiving 
my agitation, added : 

“You now know that, before God, 
you have another aunt who is in heaven ; 
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but do not love and respect your Aunt 
Elizabeth the less for that, for a truer 
and nobler wife was never given a man ; 
you may take your oath upon that.” 

“ Were you ever married before, 
uncle ?” asked I. 

“You are a d—d fool!” said Uncle 
John; “how could I marry in my 
twentieth year, being at that time my 
father’s clerk and living under his rule ? 
Bah! you are a university student, and 
your thoughts cannot be as foolish as 
your words. Would that I had! But, 
one night, coming home from them— 
Her father was an officer on half-pay, 


and her brother, a naval officer, had 
fallen fighting at the battle of Copen 


hagen against Nelson. I tell thee, boy, 
there are no families in the world to bi 
compared with those of the military 
who have lost a son, or a father, or a 
brother, in the battles of their country. 


They have a pride and consciousness of 


their own, and they look upon matters of 
this world so, that I, recollecting them, 
feel disgusted with my counter and my 
brewery, and—no, not with my ships. 
She played the cithar, and, one night, 
whilst she played, I looked into her 
eyes, and she looked into mine, and on 
coming home I wrote a poem; yes, | 
did, but my father came and saw it. 
The next day he went to her father, 
and, when I went there in the evening, 
her father said to me, ‘ John, my dear 
boy, you are just in time to take leave 
of my daughter, who is going to Copen- 
hagen.’ She then came forward, very 
pale, but very calm, and shook hands 
with me. How I came home that night 
I do not know; but, the next day, I 
took to gambling and drinking—else, 
I believe, I should have committed 
murder or suicide. Did you ever hear 
that I have been a gambler?” 

“T was told that you had played 
sometimes.” 

My uncle smiled, and was silent. 

I felt, instinctively, that he wanted 
a bridge over which to pass from his 
memoirs and his tone of confidence to 
real life and his usual behaviour ; and, 
for the purpose of affording it, I said : 

“You told me, uncle, that in yonder 
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corner was once stored a great treasure 
of yours.” 

“Ay, there was. On the morning 
after that night my father’s housekeeper 
secretly gave me a letter from her, the 
only one I ever had. When entering 
this house, I laid it down there, in a 
safe dug in the ground. It became the 
corner-stone of my house; it made’ it 
secure ; it spread something of her around. 
But, the day I married, I took it out 
and burnt it. Here comes your aunt ; 
go and kiss her hand.” 

I was accustomed from my infancy 
to kiss my aunt’s hand on bidding her 
good morning and good night; so this 
mark of respect or reverence did not 
surprise her, or betray its hidden mean- 
ing. I have often since marvelled at 
the ease, the practical sense, with which 
my uncle, having stooped to confidences 
of a delicate nature towards his young 
nephew, at once assumed his wonted 
authority and command. 

* cd # * 

The small old building, the subject of 
the preceding story, stood in a corner 
to the left, close by the gate leading from 
the first to the second yard, through the 
brewery. This gate, of a massive lofty 
character, looked almost like a triumphal 
arch ; and, whether intended or not as a 
monument of triumph, its erection was 
closely connected with a victory. 

Uncle John had been already for 
years not only one of the first traders of 
Wordingborg, but the trader of the town, 
when it was rumoured that a new trader 
was about establishing himself there on 
a grand scale, and, by the superior clever- 
ness of the new school, was to defeat the 
old one, as well as to confer great bene- 
fits on the town and surrounding country. 
The rumour soon proved true, inas- 
much as Mr. Lange, the new comer, on 
his first arrival, and on his taking pos- 
session of his splendid new house in the 
town, did not, as was customary, pay a 
visit tomy uncle. Besides this, he went 
himself on a journey to London. This 
metropolis was, at that time, to most 
of the Wordingborg people something 
nebulous—like certain stars, a dim, dis- 
tant immensity ; and Mr. Lange’s journey 
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thither entirely eclipsed Uncle John’s 
old Lubeck voyage. Mr. Lange, indeed, 
publicly announced that, owing to his 
recent purchases, made personally in 
London, and to his connexions in that 
city, he was in a position to buy at 
higher and sell at lower prices than 
were hitherto known at Wordingborg. 
In every line of the advertisement was 
seen a squib at my uncle. The con- 
sequence was a feud as intense, if not 
as passionate, as that between the 
Montecchi and Capuleti, and just as 
reasonable. Wherever my uncle’s shop- 
men, brewers, labourers, carmen, &c. met 
with those of Lange, they fought, not 
with swords, but with heavy fists. But, 
as no one in the house ever told any- 
thing to my uncle without being asked— 
all news and incidents being conveyed 
to him through my aunt—he seemed 
perfectly unaware of what was going on, 
and never mentioned Mr. Lange’s name, 
thus ignoring his existence in the town. 

The whole town divided in a cautious, 
and, as it were, underground, feud. With 
my uncle sided the old-fashioned people, 
who hated the new because it was new, 
and the poor, who loved the old state of 
things for the protection it had afforded 
them. Against my uncle stood, I am 
sorry to say, all who claimed rank among 
the enlightened party of progress —young 
ladies, officers of the garrison, royal func- 
tionaries, teachers at the grammar-school, 
&c. Some did so because they really 
believed the town to be in need of new 
strength, of fresh blood; but most of 
them, I think, because Mr. Lange and 
his young wife had an establishment 
reflecting Copenhagen fashion, where 
elegant dinners and balls were given, 
whilst my uncle’s house, grand in its 
inner life, gave but three solemn, stiff 
entertainments annually, on the birth- 
days of the king and of my uncle and 
my aunt. 

The corn trade, always hazardous to 
speculators, was at that time, owing to 
your sliding scale, particularly difficult 
and dangerous; and, in the autumn; 
whilst Mr. Lange happened to make a 
successful expedition to England, my 
uncle sustained a severe loss. On the 
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Sunday after the disaster was known 
none of our servants went out into the 
street ; but, about a week later, they all, 
one after the other, brought their little 
money, hitherto deposited in the savings 
bank, to uncle’s counting house, in- 
variably giving the same reason—that 
the bank was not safe enough. Uncle 
John, neither by word, nor by mien, be- 
trayed that he could for a moment doubt 
the reason assigned; but he made a 
codicil to his will, conveying his requital 
to the servants and their children’s 
children. But, the next autumn, two 
expeditions were undertaken by my 
uncle, one to Norway, another to Eng- 
land ; and both were successful, whilst 
Mr. Lange’s broke down. Mr. Lange, 
chiefly trading upon credit, was unable 
to bear the shock; and, one morning, 
one of my uncle’s shopmen rushed into 
the sitting room exclaiming, “ Master ! 
Mr. Lange has run away from the 
town !” 

Uncle John, having preserved his 
equanimity in adversity, was not less 
staunch when fortune smiled, and said 
to the volunteering newsbringer, “ May 
I ask you, sirrah, who sent for you?” 
The shopman slunk back to the shop 
like a beaten dog. 

In the course of the day, came a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Lange, requesting to see 
Mr. Parker, and inquiring when he 
would be at home. 

“Had I not better go to her, poor 
thing? She is such a nice young 
woman,” said uncle to aunt. 

Sut this Aunt Elizabeth strongly op- 
posed ; and the reply was given, that 
Mr. Parker would be at home between 
four and five o'clock. 

At four o’clock all the town knew 
that Mrs. Lange was going to John 
Parker’s, and behind the blinds and the 
flower-stands in the windows a hundred 
eyes watched her—Carthage humiliating 
itself before Rome. 

My aunt, dressed in her heaviest silk 
robe and laden with all her ornaments, 
looking to the dazzled eyes of her ser- 
vants like a Spanish queen, sat awaiting 
the arrival of her conquered rival. But 
Aunt Elizabeth, God bless her, as soon 
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as Mrs. Lange entered the door, began to 
ery, and kissed her; and Mrs. Lange 
cried ; and, before a word was said about 
business, it was arranged that she should 
remain to tea. 

At last Mrs. Lange said, “ Your kind 
reception gives me courage to perform 
my errand. I am afraid we have not 
deserved it; we have not behaved 
politely to you. 

“Do not mention it,” said Uncle 
John. 

Mrs. Lange—“ My husband, on leay- 
ing, said to me, ‘You can depend on 
none but Mr. John Parker; he is an 
honest man.’” 

Uncle, stretching his hand towards 
her, “ You can indeed depend on me.” 

Mrs. Lange—“ My husband thinks 
that, on Pooking over his books, you will 
see that he wants to come to an honour- 
able agreement with his creditors ; and, 
if you would undertake to manage it, 
he would submit to any condition you 
might impose.” 

Uncle—* Why, I shall impose no 
condition ; circumstances will do so. 
Look here, Mrs. Lange; from the be- 
ginning I had my misgivings about your 
husband’s embarking in the corn trade 
without sufficient capital. That won’t 
do. But here is plenty of room for a 
young active merchant who will work 
and live according to his means. [I shall 
do my best for your husband, who is— 
I have observed him—a clever man of 
business. He has many good notions 
which I wish I could adopt and carry 
out ; but it is of no use to pour young 
wine into old leather bags. It is the 
destiny of man that the old shall die 
and the young succeed them; but let 
the old ones have an honest burial.” 

Some time later, Mr. Lange, having 
returned, removed from his large, splen- 
did house to a more modest one, situated 
on the other side of the street, opposite 
the beach. Carthage was removed eighty 
stadia from the sea. 

And at that time was built the lofty 
gate through the brewery, looking like 
a triumphal arch, but in reality well 
adapted for the increasing traffic. 

* * * * 
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The next story can only be understood 
through some acquaintance with its 
scene of action, the timber-yard. This 
yard, the last of the four within my 
uncle’s premises, extended from the 
stables down to the beach, at a length 
of more than 900 feet, but of a very 
unequal width. Its upper part formed 
a square of 180 feet, surrounded by 
stables and storehouses, and almost 
filled with piles of planks, poles, deals, 
boards, beams, and laths, resembling 
broken towers and scattered spires ; but, 
at its lower end, it contracted itself into 
a lane, thirty feet at its broadest part, 
and, running between the garden-wall 
on its left and a fence on its right, 
which separated it from a neighbouring 
meadow, opened at last into an irregular 
polygon on the sea-shore. At one spot, 
where the lane became so narrow that a 
waggon had difficulty in passing, the 
narrowness had been caused by the sea, 
or rather the ice, which, one winter, 
had screwed itself up on the beach, and 
snatched a bit out of the soil. The ice, 
however, on retiring, had left the place 
open for repairs; but, when my uncle 
began the work, his neighbour, Petersen, 
the hatter, stepped in, asserting that this 
was trespassing on his property. 

My uncle then offered to purchase 
part of the meadow ; but Petersen, who 
was a Holsteiner by birth, and very 
obstinate in what he believed his rights, 
would not hear of any bargaining until 
my uncle had indemnified him for the 
trespass. Hence, a terrible feud, a legal 
feud, arose. My uncle, wounded in his 
pride, undertook to conquer, as his lost 
property, what Petersen refused to sell 
him. Justice is generally cheap but 
slow in our country: this lawsuit, how- 
ever, owing to circumstances, became 
not only exceedingly slow but very 
expensive, from its repeated appeals 
and returns to the superior and supreme 
courts. It began when I was nine 
years old; and, in my eighteenth year, 
when I was a student at the university, 
it was still pending Then, however, the 
position of the contending parties had 
altered considerably. To both it had 
become a passion, a question of honour ; 
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but to Petersen it was, at the same 
time, a question of life and death. In 
warfare, generals do not make fight 
with the front of their armies alone, 
but with the wings likewise ; nay, they 
try to get at the rear of each other, to 
cut off supplies, &c. My uncle, acting 
on these principles, had commenced 
trading in hats and caps; and from 
that moment, his neighbour, the hatter, 
could calculate the time when actual 
want would stare him in the face. 

Nevertheless, he went on unflinchingly 
with the lawsuit, comforting himself 
with exaggerated hopes of the damages 
that would be wrung from his opponent. 
Some of my uncle’s friends, perceiving 
the prospect of Petersen’s ruin, and 
foresecing how unpleasant this would 
prove to my uncle, endeavoured to 
effect a compromise. But, my uncle’s 
invariable answer was: “He called in 
the lawyers. Well, now they are about 
it. When they have done, we can talk 
honestly.” During all the years of 
litigation there was, of course, not a 
soul in the house that at all doubted 
my uncle's right, or did not look on 
Petersen as some singular, incompre- 
hensible, demoniac being, for daring to 
oppose old John Parker. But of late I 
observed a feeling that slowly, as it 
would appear, had crept into their minds 
and gained power over them. When- 
ever Petersen himself was mentioned, 
he was at once given up. Yet all the 
hurfan sympathy denied to him reverted 
intensified to his wife and daughter. 
This feeling seemed to be imparted 
through the very air, for it came over 
me, too; and I never passed Petersen’s 
windows, where, according to Danish 
fashion, his wife and daughter might be 
observed seated behind the flower-pots, 
without, on seeing the white neck and 
auburn hair of Lotte Petersen, as she 
sat there bent over her work, feeling 
something like attachment, pity—nay, 
I might even have fallen in love with 
her, had such a thing been possible for 
my uncle’s nephew. 

My uncle’s dog, Hercules, was a noted 
part of his establishment. The first dog 
he had had to watch his timber-yard, 


and whose kennel was placed at the 
entrance of the narrow part of the yard, 
had been called by that name; and all 
its successors, male or female, had in- 
herited it, even without “ the first,” “the 
second,” &c. being added, as is usual 
in dynasties. When I was eighteen 
years of age, the Hercules then reign- 
ing was a young, clever, vigorous, yellow 
Danish dog, gentle by day, as though 
he felt that all, who then carried goods 
away, paid honestly, but at night a grim 
beast, which my uncle himself did not 
like to approach. 

About this time my uncle had sent a 
venture to Spain. Considering the state 
of commerce in a small Danish town, 
this was a great and daring feat, worthy 
the spirit that had once planned and exe- 
cuted the Lubeck voyage. The master 
of the ship, Christian Kroier by name, 
and some fifty years of age, was an 
old comrade of my uncle in his naval 
exploits, and had a part-share in the 
ship. Kroier’s son, a young man of 
twenty-three, had been educated at my 
uncle’s expense, and was now a clerk in 
his service—a handsome, vigorous fellow, 
with something sailor-like in his nature, 
always seeking his holidays’ pleasure in 
boating or sailing. 

When I came on my visit in the 
summer of that year, the ship was daily, 
hourly expected, but did not come ; and, 
news arriving of its having been seen in 
a strong gale in the Bay of Biscay, all 
the house began to fear for her safety. 
Uncle John, always silent in emotion, 
was only once heard to mutter “ D 
the ship, if needs be, were only my 
gallant Kroier safe!” But even his last 
wish did not seem likely to be realized. 

It was observed that uncle, during 
this time of anxious uncertainty, either 
did not speak to young Kroier at all, or, 
when compelled to exchange a few words 
with him, did so in a hurried, almost 
harsh tone. Knowing my uncle’s cha- 
racter, I easily explained this, as arising 
from his dislike to all show of sentiment, 
and the fear of losing his dignity and 
self-restraint when the effusion had once 
commenced ; but the inmates of the 
house ascribed his behaviour to anger, 
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from the fact that young Kroier, by his 
presence, reminded him of his 
Although this explanation was founded 
on a presumption doing little honour 
to my uncle, yet—so singularly deep 
was the veneration for the patriarch of 
the house—nobody seemed to blame 
him. 

One night I was startled out of my 
sleep by my uncle, who, but half dressed, 
with a musket in his hand, stood at my 
bedside, saying : 

“Up, lad, come along—I know I may 
depend on you.” 

‘What is the matter, uncle?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Hush! Don’t you hear Hercules ? 
They are stealing the timber! I will 
not accuse the rogue Petersen without 
proof. But make haste ; let us go and 
see.” 

Whilst hurriedly dressing, I distinctly 
heard the huge dog bark ; and, feeling 
sure that we should have to encounter 
some evil-doers, 1 armed myself with a 
rifle that always hung loaded in my 
room. 

On our reaching the gate of the timber- 
yard, my uncle’s hand—to say the truth 
—trembled so much that he could not, 
for some time, get the key into the hole. 
But the dog, informed by his sharp senses 
of approaching help, now began to bark 
with fury ; and, to judge from the sound, 
he seemed at this moment, with a violent 
rush, to have broken his chain and 
dashed off against the intruders. Then 
a shot was heard, and a long growl of 
pain from the dog, and all became silent 

My uncle having at last succeeded in 
opening the gate, we entered the timber- 
yard, lit up by the moon; but no one 
was to be seen. The enemies, certainly, 
might have hidden themselves behind 
some of the many squares and piles of 
timber ; but these very piles and squares, 
with their deep shadows, had, at the 
moment, something unearthly about 
them—resembling, in fact, ruins of 
castles and churches, haunted by spirits 
more than by men. My uncle did not 
show any inclination to proceed ; nor, I 
confess, did I insist upon an adventure 
which, were even our best wishes fulfilled, 
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might terminate in a deadly conflict for 
the sake of a little timber. Convinced 
that we had for the present alarmed the 
thieves, we went back to the house, and, 
after arousing some of the servants, 
returned with them to the yard, to have 
the dog cared for, in case his wound 
should not prove mortal. It was found, 
on examination, that the bullet had just 
grazed his forehead, and had stunned 
him, without, perhaps, causing any last- 
ing injury. He was laid upona mattress 
in the servants’ hall and carefully bathed 
with water, whilst almost all the inmates 
of the house, one by one, dropped in 
to see him for a moment. Left alone 
with the dog, I observed that his eyes, 
on a sudden, half opened, glowing with 
fury, his legs, at the same time, moving 
convulsively, as though he would rush 
against some one, but could not. Turn- 
ing round, I saw young Kroier, who, 
last of all, and fully dressed, had ap- 
proached ; but, as it was he, I did not 
pay further attention to the singular 
movements of the poor animal. 

Next day, however, something uneasy 
and restless in Kroier’s behaviour ied 
me to observe him; and, in the after- 
noon, on seeing him enter the store- 
house between the buildings and the 
timber-yard, I resolved to be on the 
watch. Soon after his having left the 
storehouse, as he believed unobserved, 
I entered it, and found a window un- 
fastened and a ladder secreted close by. 
At this discovery the symptoms dis- 
played by the wounded dog acquired a 
clear and fearful significance. It was 
deeply repugnant to me to believe young 
Kroier a thief. I determined to watch 
him more closely before taking any 
further steps. Acting as stealthily as he, 
I provided myself with a bottle of wine, 
some bread and meat, and the key to 
one of the storehouses surrounding the 
timber-yard ; and, when at nightfall the 
gates were closed, having allowed myself 
to be locked out in the timber-yard, I 
concealed myself among the hemp in the 
storehouse to which I had got the key. 
Towards midnight the full moon, rising 
on a spotless, deep blue, star-spangled 
sky, threw her lustre over the yard; 























and, whilst the shadows of the varied, 
singularly-shaped timber-piles, played on 
the ground and built airy castles, sweet 
Nature provided the scene with ade- 
quate music—the gentle hum of the 
waves on the beach, “the mermaid’s 
dancing steps.” Seated on a bundle 
of hemp, close to a broken but iron- 
barred window, that commanded most 
of the yard and part of the adjacent 
meadow, I deeply enjoyed the scene— 
the glorious yellow or golden-tinted, 
intensely bright, yet, at the same time, 
gentle, soft moonlight; the shadows, 
in which I discovered so many charm- 
ing shades, from the deepest velvet- 
black to a floating, transparent tint, 
like the breath of night passing over 
bright ground ; and, above all, perhaps, 
the musical silence, if I may say so, 
or the distant, harmonious, gentle sound 
that was wafted into the stillness around 
me. Without any will or aid of mine, 
what I heard and saw changed into new 
shapes before my inner eye, or suggested 
to the brain nimbly-passing dreams, 
visions, tales, songs without words or 
distinct meaning, but exceedingly pleas- 
ing to the heart. Suddenly, in the 
midst of such dreams, I heard a scratch- 
ing sound from the stable-window. Re- 
called by this sound to wakefulness, 
I saw the shutter opened, and Kroier, 
swift and noiseless, jump down into 
the yard. After listening a while, and 
convincing himself that he was alone, 
but, nevertheless, instinctively seeking 
the shadow of the storehouses, he passed 
so near to me that, by stretching out 
my hand, I might have touched him. 
Then, crossing the spot where the nar- 
row part of the yard commenced, he 
took his stand at a little distance from 
me, concealing himself in the shadow 
of a huge pile of planks. Soon I 
heard the shriek of a sea-gull ; and, in 
spite of the unusual time, I should have 
thought it proceeded from the shore, 
had it not, after a while, been repeated, 
rising, as it were, close tomyear. This 
time I felt convinced that young Kroier 
acted the sea-gull ; and another person, 
doubtless, held a like conviction, for I 
saw a shadow advancing across Peter- 
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sen’s meadow. Now, I thought, my 
uncle is going to pay his penalty in 
timber, but it will be the last time! 
The shadow advanced to the border of 
the hollow that separated the yard from 
the meadow ; and, as the parties, being 
thus at some distance from each other, 
were compelled to speak rather loud, or 
in a heightened whisper, I very soon 
discovered that the stranger was a 
woman. A few moments later I knew 
who the woman was—Lotte Petersen, 
our neighbour's daughter! O Love,—for 
that it was thou, I knew and felt instan- 
taneously ; in our eighteenth year we 
are not slow to Love’s comprehension,— 
how hast thou contrived to unite those 
whom men and circumstances have most 
sadly separated, from the times of those 
two royal children betwixt whom the 
broad arm of the sea was running, until 
those of Romeo and Julietta,kept asunder 
by the cruel feud of the Montecchi and 
the Capuleti, and now of Peter Kroier 
and Lotte Petersen, separated by the 
feud between my uncle, John Parker, 
and Petersen the hatter? How didst 
thou first bring together these two fate- 
separated beings? To be sure, there 
are two great public balls every year— 
one at Christmas-time in the town- 
hall, another at Whitsuntide in the 
wood ; and there they may have met and 
seen each other, and fallen victims to 
thy cruel though sweet ordainings. But 
how did they afterwards correspond, ex- 
change bewitching vows, and promises, 
and assurances, and make appointments ? 
I don’t know—ask of Love! Nor had 
I much time for guessing, intent as I 
was on listening to the conversation that 
ensued. You will say, perhaps, that I 
was wrong in so doing ; but fancy your- 
self in my place. Should I have stopped 
my ears with hemp? I had come to 
detect theft and robbery ; and, resolved 
to observe with all my faculties, I could 
not catch the right moment wherein to 
cease observing. The conversation, I 
am bound to say, did not betray much 
of love’s sweet secrets ; on the contrary, 
it was sad and melancholy, and inter- 
woven with matters of business. The 
young girl was in such a state of alarm 
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that she shivered and trembled as if, 
lightly clad, she had ventured out on a 
winter night. Doubtless, she would not 
have renewed the disturbed meeting of 
the previous night, had it not been for the 
potent feeling that prevents lovers from 
parting without taking leave of each 
other. For a parting meeting it was—a 
farewell for ever. I understood that 
young Kroier had expected some happy 
interference by his father, if he had 
returned in safety with ship and cargo ; 
whilst I learned from the girl that, 
unable to keep up the struggle against 
my uncle any longer, and with the 
prospect of having his house, in a few 
days, sold up for rates and taxes, her 
father had resolved to leave the town, 
and she, as a matter of course, was going 
with him to work for him. She even 
expected happier days for him, when his 
mind would not, by immediate contact 
with the enemy, be preyed upon by 
feverish passion. But she was to go 
with him—to share his fate, whatever it 
might be. Nor did the poor fellow con- 
tradict her, or even insist upon assertions, 
on her part, that she was sorry to leave 
him. That sorrow spoke distinctly 
enough through her voice, through her 
delicate, quivering frame, through the 
very circumstances under which she 
had risked so much to meet him. He 
only, in a soft, broken voice, called 
down blessings upon her, and at last 
begged her to try and touch his hand, 
which he stretched out towards her ; 
but the hollow was too broad and 
deep, and she could not reach him. I 
cannot describe the sympathizing agony 
I felt, at seeing the two unhappy lovers 
trying to snatch this little favour from 
the hand of fortune. I could have torn 
down my uncle’s fence, and opened a 
way for thieves and robbers, only to let 
Kroier out for once and for good. At 
last, when, giving up her vain efforts, 
Lotte was about retiring, asimilar thought 
entered the poor fellow’s brain, and was 
rapidly executed. At one grasp he 
wrenched off a stake from the fence ; and, 
next moment, after a mighty bound, he 
stood at her side, clasped her in his 
arms, kissed her pale lips, and let her go. 
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He did so, perhaps, not entirely of his 
own free will; for, at this moment, 
another shadow approached—as far as I 
could discover, the shadow of a woman ; 
no doubt her mother’s, A moment later 
he was alone. 

Returning to the precincts of my 
uncle’s premises, he first fastened, or 
concealed, as well as he could, the open- 
ingin the fence. He did it mechanically, 
as people accustomed to perform their 
duties will do even in great grief. But, 
when the stake was in its place, he knelt 
down behind it, believing himself un- 
seen by man, and, perhaps, abandoned 
by God. Fain would I have gone up 
to him to share his grief, had 1 not felt 
it would be a profanation. 

He arose and returned to the house 
the same way he had come. Alone now 
with the bright night, I felt almost 
angry at the calmness which remained 


undisturbed, although it had _ wit- 
nessed a drama of human grief. But, 


somehow or other, after a while I must 
myself have become calm or indifferent ; 
for, without having observed the fading 
of the moon, I suddenly felt my eyes 
pain from the effect of the sun rising over 
the beach and casting his rays through 
the window by which I was lying. 

Having made good my retreat, before 
the stir of the house began, I felt myself 
possessed of a great and important secret 
with which I did not know what to do, 
So great, unusual, romantic, was it, so dif- 
ferent in character from the quiet house, 
that I almost doubted its reality, and 
suspected it was a dream, until I again 
came out and touched the loosened 
pale in the fence. But then the thought, 
stronger than before, recurred to my 
mind—What should I do with the 
secret ? 

Whilst engaged in the solution of 
this problem, 1 met my uncle coming 
from the beach. He looked majestically 
solemn and wrathful, as one might fancy 
Jove when about darting his flashes ; and 
in his right hand was something which 
at a distance might be taken for the 
bolts. As soon as he saw me, he said, 
** Now I have them !” 
“Whom, uncle?” asked I. 
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“The rogues who are stealing my tim- 
ber! Look here! I felt sure that the 
fellow who shot poor Hercules had 
entered the timber-yard. The shot was 
not fired from without; there was no 
reason for firing, except to escape from 
my ground. Well, how did the fellow 
effect his retreat? He would not dare 
to leap over the fence, as the night was 
bright, and he might have been seen. 
How, then, did he escape ? No doubt by 
the beach, where the fence meets the 
sea. But, as that place is very muddy, 
was it not probable that he would have 
left some trace? Whilst ruminating 
this last night, I could not sleep, and I 
had a great mind to go down there at 
once and take you with me. But now I 
have been there, and here is the proof. 
This wooden shoe is marked J. O. S. ; 
that is, Jens Olsen,! the cowherd. I will 
give him into custody at once; and, 
if the hatter in any way has aided and 
abetted him, woe betide him !” 

The serious turn matters now took at 
once relieved me from all scruples about 
the secret. In order to save the inno- 
cent from persecution and my uncle 
himself from a false step, I felt it 
necessary to tell him the whole truth ; 
but, at the same time, being afraid of 
his first outburst of anger, I said, 
“Uncle, if you will promise me not to 
be harsh, I will tell you all about the 
matter.” 

“Why, wiseacre, you do not mean to 
say that you know more of it than I?” 

“Well, uncle, I happen to know 
something in a direction you do not 
suspect ; but, as the weal and woe of 
others depend on it, I must entreat 
you to promise to take it gently—nay, 
kindly.” 

“TI emphatically declare,” said my 
uncle, “that I will not screen the 
offenders from the law.” 

“Well, dear uncle, I do not think 
that criminal law will be resorted to in 
this case. I beg your pardon for touch- 
ing a delicate subject ; but you told me, 
some time ago, that I had an dunt who 


1 Jens, son of Ole. In this manner people 
of the Danish peasant-class mark their gar- 
ments. 
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is in heaven. She will look down upon 
you to-day.” 

My uncle, dropping the wooden shoe, 
said calmly, but very earnestly, “I have 
been a fool to tell you—but never mind 
—whatever you have done, boy, speak 
freely.” 

“T have done nothing, uncle,” I re- 
plied ; and began to tell him the incidents 
of the night. 

We were walking up and down near 
the beach, where no one could overhear 
us, and my uncle listened in the deepest 
silence till I had finished. 

After musing a while, he began cross- 
examining me. Every word the young 
couple had said was scrupuously weighed ; 
and my uncle appeared above all anxious 
to discover traces if the girl at any time 
had overstepped his frontier. Satisfied, 
as it seemed, in this respect, he at last 
asked me, “ How does she look ?” 

“Why, uncle, she is our neighbour’s 
daughter, and you must have seen her.” 

“Tf I had seen her, I would not ask ; 
how does she look ?” 

“Well, she looks good ; she has dark 
blue eyes and auburn hair.” 

“ Auburn hair? You say that by 
courtesy.” 

“No, uncle, her hair needs no flat- 
tery ; it is really auburn.” 

“Ts it?” said Uncle John, with a 
singular delight, as if a pleasing recol- 
lection were awakened within him ; 
‘‘ well, I am glad to hear it. Of course,” 
he added, “1 need not tell you that a 
woman’s honour depends on your dis- 
cretion.” 

“Of course not, uncle,” I answered, 
rising to my full height. 

“ Well, well, go and find out where 
Kroier is, and tell him I want to see 
him in the counting-house.” 

Feeling quite sure that young Kroier 
would escape with a slight rebuke, I 
sauntered at my leisure through the 
yard in search of him; and, having 
at length found him in one of the 
storehouses, busy measuring out pig-iron 
to a farmer, I delivered my message. At 
once leaving the farmer and his busi- 
ness as entirely as if he had embarked 
on another planet, he took off his white 
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apron—his face appearing almost as 
bloodless as the apron. Whilst we 
walked together to the counting-house, 
I enjoyed a feeling of superiority, like 
that of a being gifted with more and 
higher senses than those of my fellow- 
creature ; for I could, as it were, see 
through him and perceive his conscience 
smiting him, making him uneasy, con- 


juring up visions of dangers which 


his reason tried to combat ; and I could 
have cheered him up, had it been right 
on my part to hint at his want of being 
cheered up. But, as it turned out, 
although leading Kroier like his provi- 


dence, I had not the faintest idea of 


what was to come. 

On our entering the counting-house, 
where my uncle was seated with the old 
book-keeper, he said blandly, “ Peter 
Kroier, I am sorry to say that, from 
information I have received, I am led 
to suppose that it is you who killed 
or wounded my dog Hereules, having 
thereby not only broken the rules of 
my house, but wantonly exposed my 
establishment to danger of several sorts. 
From the facts that have come to my 
knowledge, I do not draw any inference 
injurious to your character; but they 
constitute by themselves a serious charge 
against you as a clerk in whom I always 
have shown confidence. Have you any- 
thing to say in your defence ?” 

“No, sir,” Kroier replied, looking 
more like a corpse than a living man. 
“T only beg your pardon, sir. It shall 
never occur again—never ! ” 

“T certainly forgive you,” said my 
uncle ; “ but from this moment I dismiss 
you from my service.” 

“Is it really so, sir?” said Kroier, 
with the deepest desponden¢ y. 

“It is,” replied my uncle ; “but we 
may find somebody to recommend you 
to. I am willing to give you a good 
character.” 

I was quite taken aback at this unex- 
pected turn of the affair, when my uncle, 
bending over to me, whispered a few 
words which made he bound like a 
young foal. They were neither more 
nor less than an order to go and invite 
Petersen, the hatter, to come in at once, 
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with his wife and daughter, to have the 
matter about the meadow settled in a 
friendly manner. 

I may safely say that never have I 
created more sensation, or made a deeper 
impression on people, than I did on 
appearing under the roof of Petersen. 
The hatter, at the sight of John Parker's 
nephew in his room—though old and 
tough and accustomed to reserve—was 
perfectly amazed ; but in his glance was, 
at the same time, an expression of hatred, 
that reminded me of the eyes of the 
wounded dog, at the approach of young 
Kroier. The mother and the daughter, 
thinking perhaps less of the feud than 
of another matter, turned deadly pale. 
At the next moment, when I had exe- 
cuted my errand, there was a new, strong 
current of feeling ; but this time the sur- 
prise was evidently mingled with hope 
avd joy—in Petersen with some sus- 
picion, too; whilst the women un- 
doubtedly could not clear themselves 
from some fear and misgiving, for we 
seldom or never feel entirely confident 
in the world’s ignoring our secrets. 
After a short, secret consultation, Peter- 
sen resolved to comply with my uncle’s 
wish, saying in an almost grumbling 
tone, “It is my duty to my wife and 
child.” Half of my message—that the 
ladies were comprised in the invitation— 
appeared not to have been understood ; 
and I had some difficulty in making it 
acceptable, till Petersen said, “ Well, 
when my wife and daughter are with 
me, he cannot mean to insult me ; put 
on your bonnets and shawls.” The poor 
women, however, felt not only afraid 
but humiliated at being ordered into 
the house of a stranger and a foe ; and, 
although willing to obey, tears made 
their obedience rather slow. 

At last we entered my uncle’s count- 
ing-house. Without any preface or in- 
troductory remarks, my uncle said: 
“ Mr. Petersen, I offer to give up any 
claim on your meadow or any part 
thereof, if you will give your daughter 
in marriage to this young man, Peter 
Kroier, who leaves my service this 
day.” 

Petersen, at once turning round and 
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seizing his wife and daughter by the 
arm, said: “ Let's be off, let’s be off! 
he would insult me.” 

“Stop a moment, Petersen,” said my 
uncle ; “ the oak does not fall under the 
first stroke of the axe. Ill do more. 
I will purchase of you that part of the 
meadow which I claimed as my own, 
or the whole meadow ; and I will esta- 
blish this young fellow at Nyraad ;! and, 
besides, I will give up trading in hats 
and caps.” 

Petersen had stood with his back to 
my uncle, listening. Now, turning round, 
he took off his hat, and said in a faint 
voice: “ You are an honest man, Mr. 
Parker. May God bless you !” 

** Well,” said my uncle, “it now 
remains for us to ask the young lady 
whether she consents to marry—hold 
your tongue, Peter Kroier, and sit down 
—whether she consents to marry my 
son ; for, as I am afraid he has no other, 
I must be his father.” 

* Not yet,” said a gruff voice from 
the background ; and, the next moment, 
my uncle was seen entirely to lose his 
dignity, for, with a tremendous bound, 
he rushed across the room, and, throwing 
himself into the arms of a square-built, 
grizzled-haired, sailor-like man, and em- 
bracing him, he exclaimed: “ Kroier, 
my friend! my gallant Kroier !” 

Old Kroier, stretching out his left 
hand to his son, said: “ All’s well ; the 


brig rides at anchor at the mouth of 


the bay. I could not bring her up 
against the wind, heavy as she is; so I 
dropped her anchor, and pulled in for 
the shore to report myself home.” 

My uncle, having meanwhile resumed 
his usual calm and composed bearing, 
asked the captain, “ Could you not tug 
her in with your boats?? I will havea 


hogshead of wine ready for the men, if 


they bring her in to-day.” 

“ T will first hold out the prospect of a 
barrel,” answered the captain; “if that 
won't do, we can talk of the hogshead.”’ 

So, without waiting to see my aunt— 


1 A little town close by Wordingborg, al- 
most its suburb. 

* In those days the town had neither steam- 
tugs nor telegraphs. 


to visit whom the whole party now 
withdrew—Captain Kroier hurried off 
to his boat. 

As usual, the household knew all that 
had passed. Shopboys, climbing up 
the timber-spars in the yard, sat for 
hours on the frail tops, acting as scouts 
or telegraphs as regarded the progress 
of the brig. At last, her approach being 
announced, my uncle, with my aunt on 
his arm, and accompanied by the young 
couple, the hatter, his wife, and myself, 
passed through the yard to the beach, all 
the household following at a respectful 
distance—their breach of the rules and 
order of the house being officially un- 
observed by my uncle. 

The ship having been brought to 
anchor, the boats pulled on towards us, 
and, at their coming within earshot, my 
impatient uncle, taking off his hat, cried 
out, “Welcome, my men!” But the 
sailors, without taking heed of him, 
pulled on, till, at a signal from the 
captain, the oars were raised, the boats 
gliding gently on shore. The master, 
then raising himself and taking off his 
hat, cried, “ May God bless old Den- 
mark and old John Parker for ever!” 
To which the men, taking off their 
hats, gave three cheers—such cheers as 
I could have said I never heard, had not 
the household behind us, utterly past 
thinking whether it was respectful or 
not, advanced and given nine cheers in 
return. There is a singular power in 
vigorous, heartfelt cheering—in the 
unanimous outburst of a strong, unego- 
tistical feeling. My uncle turned round 
pale and mute, quite incapable of deli- 
vering the speech I suspect him of having 
prepared, and led the way to the house, 
tottering and halting, as if he could 
not see the road. My aunt’s face was 
hidden in her handkerchief, and the 
procession would have reminded you of a 
funeral, had it not been for the sailors, 
who kept on singing and cheering 
lustily. 

Towards sunset my uncle asked young 


‘ Kroier and his betrothed to take a 


walk with him. 1 am not sure that I 
was distinctly invited to accompany 
them; but I did go. On our entering 
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the timber-yard, it was wrapt in the 
glowing colours of the setting sun—as 
if Nature this time sympathized with 
the destinies of man, and rejoiced that 
the pale desolate lover had become as a 
bridegroom with his rosy bride. In the 
yard the business of the day was done, 
and through the stillness was heard the 
gentle, rustling sound of the waves ; 
whilst, in the air, humming insects would 
make you fancy, under the impression 
of the incidents of the day, that good 
angels were soaring around. 

On passing the hemp-stores and ap- 
proaching the narrow part of the yard, 
my uncle said, “Kroier, you are no 
longer in my service, you know; but 
there is a service I’ll beg you to do me.” 

“What is it, sir?” replied young 
Kroier ; “if in any way it is in my 
power to do it, it shall be done.” 

“ Well,” said my uncle, touching the 
unfastened paling, “take a hammer and 
a four-inch nail and fasten up this fence.” 

Peter Kroier, blushing almost as 
deeply as Lotte, said, “ How is it pos- 
sible, sir? How do you know?” Upon 
which my uncle, pointing at me, said, 
“There stands the traitor who watched 
and reported you.” 

Lotte Petersen ran up to me, and, as 


SIR CHARLES LYELL ON 


Ir is not often that we have the chance 
of so interesting a book as this. As it 
has been said of Newton, that his unsur- 
passed position is secured to him by the 
unique nature of the problem he solved, 
apart from the genius required for that 
solution, so we may say of certain other 
subjects of inquiry, that all attempts to 
deal with them must possess an interest 
almost independent of their own merit. 
Of these subjects the Antiquity of Man 
is one. Whether we consider the issues 
which are opened by it, or the subtle 
and ingenious specimen of inferential 
reasoning which is required for its proof, 

1 The Geological Evidences of the Anti- 
quity of Man. By Sir Charles Lyell. Murray. 


though she would seal the secret, kissed 
me. 

Once more my uncle lost his dignity ; 
for, with a singularly youthful, cunning 
smile, and with uplifted hand, he said 
to me, “ You rascal, J am the owner, 
and you get the rent of my timber- 
yard !” 

. * * * * 

More tales I could tell about my 
uncle and his house; and I could tell 
you tales and legends also about the 
little town of Wordingborg, whither, 
that you might see my uncle’s house, 
I have carried you in fancy—tales and 
legends, wild and old enough, and which 
might not be uninteresting to you at a 
time when the naturalizing among you 
of one fair Dane, whose graceful bowing 
head and happy bridal beauty myriads 
of you are still remembering, has esta- 
blished a new and sweetly-golden link 
of feeling between Denmark and the 
British Isles. But, as I gaze on my 
uncle’s house, sadness steals over me. 
I think of the fine old man, now no 
more on earth, and of her, his faithful 
partner, who followed him; and the 
thought of the house, inhabited by 
strangers now, brings a feeling akin to 
pain. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN: 


we may safely assert that few questions 
connected with physical science have a 
larger claim on the attention of those to 
whom physical science itself is unin- 
teresting. Those who look merely to 
the historical side of the mighty arch in 
which all knowledge is built up cannot 
avert their attention from the keystone 
which binds together history and science. 
And, though absolutely the commence- 
ment of history, to us it is attainable 
merely through the records of science. 
To tradition the state of the early human 
inhabitants of the globe is as completely 
lost as the experience of the first few 
hours of our life is to the recollection of 
each one of us: we must turn to the 
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geologist for information on the subject, 
however little inclined to occupy our- 
selves with his special studies. 

Sir Charles Lyell appears to be aware 
that, in approaching the boundary of his 
subject, he addresses a larger and a some- 
what different class of hearers, and that 
he must adapt his narrative to those 
who only care for its conclusion, as well 
as to those who take an interest in its 
progress. A critical estimate of the book 
which he has produced is no part of our 
intention, or indeed of our power ; but, 
looking at it in a purely literary point 
of view, we may observe, in passing, that 
it appears to us to have suffered from 
this double intention. A writer gains a 
double audience ata heavy sacrifice. The 
distinctness of aim, which is the first ele- 
ment of literary merit, is greatly endan- 
gered by the change of attention neces- 
sary in this attempt to combine what is 
essentially distinct. Could we resolve 
the work before us into its two compo- 
nent elements of a popular and a scien- 
tific treatise, we are sure we should 
produce two interesting books. As it 
is, we conceive that the attempt to ex- 
tract from its pages such a view of the 
evidences of the antiquity of man as 
shall possess an interest for those who 
care nothing for the evidence itself ,is by 
no means superfluous. 

The human race, like the conventional 
“lady of a certain age,” has hitherto 
shown an unworthy susceptibility on 
this subject. A tone of indignation 
has prevailed on subjects as remote 
from any moral bearing as pottery 
buried in sand, or flint weapons in 
gravel. Before questions where least 
of all was there need of any other light 
than the “lumen siccum” of reason, 
we have held the coloured glass of pre- 
judice, and have resented any attempt 
to remove that adventitious colouring as 
an obliteration of an essential element 
in the problem. Ephraim Jenkinson’s 
quotations from Sanchoniathon, Berosus, 
and Ocellus Lucanus, would be seized 
upon as valuable material if they could 
be used on one side of the controversy ; 
while the researches of a long life exclu- 
sively devoted to the subject have been 
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received but grudgingly as evidence on 
the other. This prejudice is fast receding, 
like the waters of an inundation, from 
the regions which Science has slowly and 
painfully reclaimed for her own. The 
antiquity of the material world has not 
long emerged from these turbid waves. 
The uneasy tread with which scientific 
men lately ventured upon this region is 
well exemplified in the apologetic tone 
of Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, 
not yet quite thirty years old. That 
period, however, has been sufficient 
to convert the dangerous quagmire into 
a solid rock, where the least nimble 
of us may venture with careless feet. 
We do not presume to prophesy the 
necessary duration for an analogous 
change in the neighbouring islet, on 
which we venture to-day. How com- 
pletely it was hidden from the explorers 
of the first-emerged region, is evident in 
many passages of the work referred to. 

However recent researches may have 
undermined the confidence of scientific 
men in the popular creed, it remains 
substantially unaltered, up to the publi- 
cation of the volume under notice. We 
pass to the facts by which it is assailed ; 
and in so doing we do no more than 
transcribe the words of Sir Charles 
Lyell, except where they are explained 
or illustrated by other works on the 
same subject. 

Before proceeding to give any ac- 
count of the archzological relics from 
which the antiquity of man has been 
inferred, we give a slight sketch of the 
general results to which these dis- 
coveries have led. The division of the 
pre-historic period, known to us by 
these relics alone, into the age of stone, 
the age of bronze, and the age of iron, 
must be, in its bare outline, familiar to 
most of our readers ; and its superticial 
resemblance to Hesiod’s succession of 
races gives us a sort of legendary frame- 
work as a memoria technica. The mere 
resemblance of name brings out the 
different spirit of the two arrangements 
The modern succession 
of stone, bronze, and iron, contrasted 
with the ancient one of golden, silver, 
brazen, and iron, really embodies the 
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whole distinction between what we 
may call the theological and the scien- 
tific view of man. The one sees him 
as fallen from an original state of per- 
fection ; the other, as slowly and pain- 
fully working his way upward to that 
state. This contrast is the more in- 
teresting from the fact of the theologic 
point of view having been taken by a 
pagan writer—showing how deep in the 


human heart is rooted this conception of 


a primeval state of intelligent innocence. 
Our object, however, is the scientific 
side of the question exclusively. 

As we trace the history of Man, under 
this aspect, into the remote past, we 
are reminded that his first great inven- 
tion must have been the discovery of 
some artificial means of producing fire. 
M. Flourens considers that the fact of a 
long period being necessary before this 
discovery points out a hot country as 
the original seat of the human race. 
The legend of Prometheus doubtless 
embodies the vast step believed to have 
been made by the discovery of fire, and 
the perpetual sacred fire of the ancients 
would seem to indicate a state in which 
the mighty genius was supposed to have 
been summoned with some difficulty. 
Whenever this discovery was made, it 
is represented as having been antecedent 
to the first appearance of man in Europe. 


In our conception of the antiquity of 


man, we must, according to this view, 
allow a long precedent fireless period, 
to introduce our first knowledge of him 
through any material relic. 

The age of stone, then, follows the 
introduction of fire, and lasts until the 
discovery of bronze. 

This next transition signifies an im- 
mense advance in the path of civilization. 
The art of the miner—not assuredly the 
least important of our branches of in- 
dustry—takes its rise here: we are 
introduced to the smelting and forging 
of metals, to the furnace, the smithy, 
and all the din and labour which Schiller, 
in his “Song of the Bell,” has inter- 
woven with the hopes and reminiscences 
of life. The bronze of this period ap- 
pears to have been all cast, often with 
a masterly workmanship which speaks 


of long previous training. Let us con- 
sider all that is implied in the manu- 
facture of bronze. It is a compound of 
copper and tin, in the proportion of nine 
to one. Copper is not seldom found 
native, and is plentiful in different parts 
of the world ; but tin, on the other hand, 
is never found native, and is restricted 
to very small areas. Cornwall and the 
Hartz Mountains are the only European 
sources from which it is obtained in the 
present day. Before our primitive race 
forged their bronze instruments, there- 
fore, a regular system of commerce must 
have been established throughout all 
the portion of the world known to them. 

There are not wanting relics to suggest 
a surprisingly wide range for this com- 
merce. In the admirable treatise of M. 
Morlot,' of which this paper is little more 
than a translation, we have an engraving 
of a bronze ornament, found in Switzer- 
land, representing lions, depicted with 
a spirit and life quite impossible to any 
artist who had not had the animals 
before his eyes, and recalling, in some 
degree, the Assyrian mode of treatment, 
made known to-us in the Nineveh 
marbles. 

Without following out all these in- 
dications, it is sufficiently evident that 
the complex operations necessary to the 
production of bronze would be impossi- 
ble to a very early stage of society. It 
seems strange that this complex pro- 
ceeding should not have followed a long 
period of the use of copper unmixed 
with tin. In America this is actually 
the case. The exploration of the mounds 
of the Mississippi valley, conducted by 
Messrs. Squier and Davis, has afforded 
many thousand relics of ancient art, of 
which theminimumage isestimated atone 
thousand years. Here we have an age of 
stone, the relics of which resemble, in a 
great degree, the European antiquities 
which we have to notice. The primitive 
race of Americans seem to have been 
entirely unacquainted with the valuable 
art of hardening copper by an admixture 
of tin; nor are there any signs of their 
having ever made use of iron. The 


1 A. Morlot, Etudes geologico-archeologique, 
de Danemarck et de Suisse, 
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use of copper was common even at the 
time of the discovery of America ; and 
Bernal Diaz gives us an account of the 
disappointment of the Spaniards, when, 
after eagerly collecting (at the price of a 
few glass beads) aboutsix hundred of these 
polished copper axes, mistaking them 
for gold, they discovered their real 
nature. The fact that we have no cor- 
responding implements of copper among 
our European antiquities finds its ex- 
planation in the probable introduction 
of the new metal by an invading race, 
bringing with them the precious material 
from some part of the East where copper 
and tin were both found, and who have, 
therefore, left all traces of the intro- 
ductory use of copper in some far distant 
land. 


If this theory be correct, the races of 


stone-workers and bronze-workers must, 
be distinct—the formerarude tribe dwel- 
ling in Europe from time immemorial ; 
the latter a conquering people, greatly 
superior in civilization, coming probably 
from the East. Whether there was a 
similar hiatus between the worl 


kers in 


bronze and in iron, does not allow of 


even a conjecture. It is possible that 
the first workers in iron may have used 
the material from an aerolite. Americo 
Vespuzio mentions a tribe of savages at 
the mouth of La Plata who had pro- 
cured the points of their arrows from 
this source ; and Pallas mentions an enor- 
mous block of meteoric iron in Siberia 
which had been used in the same man- 
ner. When the metal was commonly 
used, however, it could not have been 
drawn from so rare a source ; and the iron 
workers must have accordingly been ac- 
complished in the difficult and laborious 
process of extracting the pure metal 
from the ore. This operation requires 
a much more violent fire than the re- 
duction of either copper or tin, and the 
ore itself is far less easy to distinguish ; 
so that, although the workers in iron 
used a simple instead of a compound 
substance, their work yet represents a 
state of knowledge and industry greatly 
advanced from that of their predecessors. 

The foregoing sketch of the three 
periods of early civilization seemed 


necessary to map out the proportionate 
spaces of those periods to which we 
may refer the relics cited as evidence 
of man’s antiquity. Of course, of their 
absolute duration we have no means of 
forming even a guess. All we can be 
certain of is, that the dawn of history 
breaks on the third of these long periods. 
The only possible hypothesis on the 
subject is vague and general. We see 
our little period of five thousand years 
give way under the pressure of this vast 
growth ; but any limit to its expansive 
power is utterly unattainable by us. 

To turn to the witnesses from the 
testimony of which these results have 
been generalized—for it is to the testi- 
mony of these alone, and not the strictly 
geological records, to which we propose 
to refer—the relics which, under the 
cross-examination of our antiquaries, 
have sketched out for us the succession 
of these three ages are derived from 
three different sources—Peat-bogs; An- 
cient Mounds ; and the remains of vari- 
ous Villages, each of which appear to 
have been a little miniature Venice. 

We begin from the Peat-bogs :— 

1. Peat is a substance produced by the 
decay of plants in moist situations, and 
principally by that of a kind of moss 
called Sphagnum. The extent of this 
formation in the cold rainy climate of 
Scotland and Wales is rendered familiar 
to all tourists by the rich golden brown 
of the streams in these regions ; and a 
tenth-part of the whole island of Ireland 
is said to consist of it—as our bog-oak 
ornaments bear witness. In many cases 
we can identify these peat-bogs with the 
sites of ancient forests, of which they 
are the graves ; and individual trees are 
found among them still entire. Some- 
times the dreary change from the forest 
apostrophised by Ben Jonson— 


“Old patrician trees, so t and good, 
And hail! plebeian underwood !” 


to the monotonous and treacherous ver- 
dure of the morass, where patrician and 
plebeian are lost in a like ignoble flat 
has taken place in the broad light of 
modern history—as in Ross-shire in the 
middle of theseventeenth century, where, 
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less than fifty years after an entire forest 
was blown down by a storm, the inha- 
bitants dug peat. Hatfield Moss, in York- 
shire, was a forest at the first invasion 
of Britain by the Romans, as is evi- 
denced by the fact of Roman roads being 
covered by it, at a depth of eight feet ; 
a clear indication of the period during 
which the peat has grown. This last, 
indeed—a most important factor in our 
problem—can only be ascertained ap- 
proximately and very vaguely; and 
hence, of course, a corresponding vague- 
ness in our result. If we could ascer- 
tain the age of a peat-bog, as we can 
slice off a section of oak, and count its 
rings, the matter would have little 
scope for doubt left, for the remains in 
the peat are quite numerous enough to 
give us the other factor. 

That we should find numerous re- 
mains both of men and of animals in 
these bogs was, of course, to be ex- 
pected. The number of cattle lost in 
the Irish bogs is said, by a competent 
authority,' to be quite incredible ; and, 
though travellers would be better able 
to avoid this kind of danger, they would 
often fall victims to it, especially in 
those numerous cases in which the bog 
is covered with a dry crust, giving no 
indication of the treacherous layer of 
hidden peat, which yields to pressure 
like a wet sponge under brown paper. 
Of this kind was Solway Moss, where 
a troop of Scotch horse were said to be 
destroyed under Oliver Sinclair at the 
Battle of Solway, in 1542. The legend 
was received doubtfully; but, about 
the middle of the last century, skeletons 
of a man and horse, in complete armour, 
were discovered by peat-diggers in the 
traditional scene of the event, to the 
confutation of all sceptics. 

The mosses which are to do a similar 
task for the assertors of the antiquity 
of Man are to be found in Denmark. 

Their most frequent form in that coun- 
try suggests the hypothesis of shallow 
lakes which have been filled with peat; 
and the number of antiquities found with- 
in them is apparently due to artificial 
inhabited islands, the traces of which 
1 Mr. King, Philos. Trans. 
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are found in these numerous objects. 
The number of imbedded trees was 
accounted for by an occurrence of the 
same accident as mentioned above—the 
overthrow of a forest by the wind ; but 
it was discovered that they were not 
arranged in parallel lines, as would, of 
course, be the case if they had been 
thrown down by the wind, but that they 
formed a marginal belt round the edge of 
the morass, and that they pointed more 
or less regularly towards the centre, 
Hence the evident deduction, that they 
had grown on the edge of the cliff, 
which was, as it were, eaten away by 
the bog, and, as their roots were under- 
mined by it, had toppled over and be- 
come buried in the mud. The central 
region of the “forest bog” has only an 
imbedded trunk here and there; but 
the marginal belt consists of well-grown 
and upright stems of pine (pinus sil- 
vestris), of sometimes three feet in dia- 
meter, and corresponding height. These 
form the lowest layer; and, immediately 
within the clayey lining of the morass, 
as we rise to a higher, and therefore 
later, formation, we find the pines gra- 
dually give way to oaks of two species 
(some of the trunks of which attain a 
diameter of four feet), and these again 
to the beeches—the characteristic tree 
of Denmark at the present day. Of its 
two predecessors, the pine has never 
been indigenous in Denmark in his- 
torical times, while the oak is fast dis- 
appearing from the country. We have, 
then, the memorials of three different 
periods of vegetation, traceable, it ap- 
pears, merely to a gradual drying and 
improving of the soil, not to any 
change of climate. If, then, we could 
fix any definite period for the growth of 
the peat in which these trunks are im- 
bedded, we should have our problem 
solved at once, for Mr. Steenstrup—the 
naturalist, to whose investigation we 
owe a great part of our acquaintance 
with these mosses — estimates that in 
every vertical column of three feet 
square, at least one work of art might 
be found. These do not, however, pe- 
netrate quite to the bottom of the 
morass, but they are found very low 
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down in the layer of pines. And here, 
then, is our earliest testimony to the 
presence of man in Denmark. 

How long is it since this primitive 
race wandered under the dark pine- 
branches with which their remains are 
now buried? Here is the question 
which must be solved before any de- 
cided opinion can be formed on the an- 
tiquity of man, and to which orly a 
qualified answer can be given. We 
can, perhaps, assign a minimum period 
dividing us from the cutters of these 
stone weapons ; we can do no more than 
this. 

We have, it is seen, three periods for 
our addition sum :— 

Ist. The period when the pine was 
the characteristic tree of these forests, 
attaining a diameter of three feet, grow- 
ing sometimes (as is proved by the 
rings) during three or four centuries, and 
showing the upright port which indi- 
cates them to have grown in forests 
composed of their own species alone. 

2d. When the pines had given way 
to oaks, attaining an equal age and 
vigour. Sir C. Lyell mentions an oak 
on the neighbouring coast of Sweden 
which was beginning to decay at the 
well-ascertained age of four hundred 
years ; which we may, perhaps, take as 
an average period for the life of one in- 
dividual. 

3d. When both these trees were 
succeeded by the characteristic tree 
of Denmark at the present day—the 
beech. 

The growth of the peat in which 
these stems are imbedded is extremely 
slow. The workmen who cut peat 
declare that, throughout the course 
of their lives, no hollows which they 
have made in this substance have ever 
been filled up; and their consequent 
denial that peat grows, however mis- 
taken, shows that its increase in one 
generation is inappreciable by the un- 
scientific. An exception may be taken as 
to the testimony of the flint weapons 
and other archeological objects found 
in the peat-bogs. These are heavy ob- 
jects, it may be said, and would sink 
into the soft peat; how, then, can their 
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actual’ position give us any information 
as to their age? Oliver Sinclair's trooper 
may have sunk to a depth of peat sepa- 
rated from us chronologically by many 
thousand years ; are we not liable to as 
much error in investigating these Danish 
mosses as if we referred the skeleton 
in sixteenth-century armour to a race 
contemporaneous with Abraham? The 
answer to this doubt lies in the fact that 
these objects are often found under the 
stems of imbedded trees, a position 
which, of course, they could never have 
reached by sinking. M. Steenstrup has 
taken out several of these rude flint 
hatchets from beneath the pine trunks, 
the earliest Danish tree; and here, 
their position must be accepted as un- 
questionable evidence of their age; and 
the assertion that Man is as old as 
the pine forests, which are older than 
the oak forests, which are older than 
the present beech forests of Denmark, 
must be accepted as proved. 

No absolute value can be given to 
any factor in our series, but its con- 
nexion is incontestable. If we could 
further accept M. Steenstrup’s estimate 
of the length of time required for the 
growth of peat, we should be able to 
close the series with four thousand years 
as the minimum period separating us 
from the inhabitants of Denmark, whose 
relics we explore in these peat mosses. 

II. The second source of evidence on 
this subject—the shell mounds or refuse 
heaps which the Danes call Kjoekken- 
moedding—corresponds in date to the 
older period of the “forest bogs.” At 
certain places on the Danish fiords, 
where the action of the waves is least 
powerful on the coast of the Baltic, are 
found mounds varying in height from 
three to ten feet, and reaching a maxi- 
mum of 1,060 feet in length, composed 
of shells, bones, and the other refuse of 
a primitive meal. Our author, in his 
second visit to the United States, gives 
us an account of a similar monument of 
an Indian settlement, on the north-east 
end of St. Simon’s Island, at Cannon’s 
Point, where the whole surface of ten 
acres of land is elevated by myriads of 
cast-away oyster shells, mussels, &c. So 
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vast an accumulation of sea-shells seemed 
in this case (as also in these Danish 
refuse heaps) to demand the action of 
some natural cause, such as the action 
of the sea; but the presence of works 
of art served to refute the theory 
in both cases. The Monte Testaceo ait 
Rome—a mound of 160 feet in height, 
and the third of a mile in circumference 
—formed from the refuse of Roman 
broken crockery, will occur as an ana- 
logous formation to every tourist. 
Marine shells formed so large a pro- 
portion of these heaps that they were for 
some time looked upon as natural de- 
posits indicating a former depression of 
the land below the sea level. Further 
examination, however, proved that, in- 
stead of the variety of age and species 
which we should expect in a natural 
deposit, the mounds consist of only the 
shells of full-grown fish, of a very small 
number of species, and that the entire 
contents of the heap are for the most part 
free from any appearance of stratification, 
which would of course not be the case if 
they had been formed underwater. More- 
over, with the shells were discovered 
fragments of the bones of different wild 
animals, rude instruments of flint, frag- 
ments of pottery, ashes and cinders. 
The inference was inevitable that we 
had before us the refuse heaps of a primi- 
tive people, living by fishing and hunt- 
ing. The Danish archeologists have 
accordingly given them the name of 
Kjoekken-moedding, or kitchen-refuse, 
The word midding is used in exactly 
this sense in Yorkshire; and in Scot- 
land the word signifies such a heap of 
worthless rubbish as we mean by a 
dunghill. These refuse heaps have 
this peculiar interest, that their nature 
precludes the possibility of any object 
of later date being mingled in their 
contents. There is not, as in the 
analogous contents of a peat-bog, any 
chance that we should ante-date the 
objects found in it on account of their 
position. If the heap has not been 


moved (a rare and easily discovered con- 
tingency) we may be absolutely sure that 
every object found within the heap is of 
the same age as the heap itself—tbat is 
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to say, of the highest antiquity. That 
this is the case for the heap itself is 
proved by the following chain of reason- 
ing:—The shell most frequently met 
with is that of the common oyster 
(ostrea edulis) The specimens of this 
kind are all large and healthy, and evi- 
dently taken from a congenial situation. 
Now there is at present only one point 
in the Baltic—near its opening, on the 
north-western coast of Jutland—where 
there is a regular oyster-bank to be found. 
Here and there in the Cattegat isolated 
oysters may be met with; but, on ad- 
vancing further into the brackish waters 
of that inland sea, they disappear alto- 
gether. The presence of beds of dead 
oysters proves that it is to this cause, 
and not to the ravages of the many 
generations of fishermen, that the de- 
crease in the number of oysters is owing. 
These waters have, in fact, been decreas- 
ing in saltness from ancient times, and 
have thereby become unfit for shell- 
fish, When these refuse heaps were 
formed, therefore, the Baltic must have 
been as salt as the outer sea. The pro- 
bable cause of this decreased saltness is 
the gradual rise of the whole platform 
of Scandinavia, by which Jutland has 
been converted from an archipelago 
into a peninsula ; so that, whereas for- 
merly the numerous channels into the 
outer sea kept the waters equally salt on 
both sides, at the present day the con- 
stant influx of fresh water from the 
numerous rivers is not equally diffused, 
but confined within the narrow outlet 
of the Cattegat. 

How far back this observation would 
throw the fine oysters which Juve- 
nal’s epicure, “who at first bite each 
“ oyster’s birth-place knew,” would 
not have despised, we can hardly form 
a conjecture. But we cannot really 
estimate the rise as uniform;! the 
only result which we can gather from 
this chain of reasoning is the general 
one—that, within the historic period, 


1 There is some indistinctness in this part 
of the subject. Weare not told how to recon- 
cile the statement of stunted fossils of 27,000 
years old with these comparatively recent, 
which have attained their full development. 
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there cannot have been any sensible 
decrease in the saltness of the Baltic. 
Therefore the primitive race who regaled 
on fine salt-water oysters and cockles 
must be removed to an indefinite dis- 
tance beyond that period. 

Nor was this race by any means with- 
out the rudiments of civilization. Those 
weapons which we find in the Kitchen- 
midding are, it is true, so clumsy and 
shapeless, that we might easily take them 
for mere meaningless fragments of rock ; 
but.this is what we should expect from 
their situation. We should not look for 
silver spoons in a modern dust-hole. 
And, just as we might find a silver spoon 
by accident in a modern dust-hole, so 
we find one or two pieces of very supe- 
rior workmanship among these coarse 
shapeless wedges. 

Among the broken flints, in which an 
untrained eye would discern no signs of 
man’s workmanship, are found here and 
there pieces of a degree of finish and 
neatness which we should find some diffi- 
culty in imitating at the present day, even 
with the use of instruments which the 
makers of these did not possess, A small 
hatchet, for instance, has been found, 
pierced with much neatness, and a piece 
of bone fashioned into a pin, and a kind 
of comb. We can form an idea of the 
degree of dexterity needed to produce 
these two articles by imagining one of 
our best workmen set to make them with 
no instruments but sharp flints. But 
the surest indication of the use of good 
instruments lies in the fact that every 
bone containing marrow has been split 
open to admit of its extraction (this sub- 
stance is a great dainty with the Lapps 
of the present day); and this has been 
done so neatly that we could not tell 
that our best cutlery had not been used 
for the purpose. Another fact, testify- 
ing to a degree of knowledge which is 
not like the savage state, is, that all in- 
struments in bone are invariably made 
of that part (the inner side of the radius) 
which excels all others in strength and 
solidity. We have already mentioned 
the fragments of coarse pottery found in 
these refuse heaps, in which the clay is 
hardened with sand (as the bricks of the 
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Israelites with chopped straw); and it 
is a curious circumstance, which we may 
mention by the way, that these grains 
of sand are of a different character from 
that found in Denmark at the present 
day. 

What sort of tents or huts composed 
the rude villages by the side of which 
arose their refuse-heaps and our mine of 
treasure, we cannot even conjecture; but 
they appear to have been the permanent 
home of their inhabitants—as, among 
the rude bone instruments we find here, 
many are made from reindeers’ horns, 
and these are found in every stage of 
growth, showing them to have been ob- 
tained at every different season of the 
year. ‘That these huts were inhabited 
in the winter is proved by the remains 
of the wild swan, which only visits Den- 
mark in that season, when its bell-like 
song is heard, so well described by Virgil 
in words which lose their imitative force 
in Dryden’s translation :— 


‘Like a long team of snowy swans on high, 
Which clap their wings and cleave the 
liquid sky, 
While, homeward from their watery pastures 


me, 
They sing, and Asia’s lakes their notes re- 
turn.” 


The great size of these mounds, more- 
over, would seem to indicate a length- 
ened sojourn of the inhabitants in the 
assemblage of huts by the side of which 
they rose. Putting all these indications 
together, therefore, we are justified in 
assuming—that we are inspecting in 
the Kjokken-moedding the relics of a 
people not entirely wanting in the rudi- 
ments of civilization. They appear, how- 
ever, to have been entirely ignorant of 
agriculture, as no trace of any cereal has 
been discovered in these remains. This 
negative evidence may not appear worth 
much to ordinary readers, when dealing 
with events separated from us by such a 
vast period of time ; but it appears to be 
accepted as conclusive by those qualified 
to judge. It is startling to hear of pieces 
of biscuit of (say) four thousand years old 
being now discovered ; but such is said 
to be the case in the late dwellings of 
Switzerland, on which we ny have 
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next to speak; so that it may be sup- 
posed that some traces of grain would 
be found in the refuse-heaps, if it had 
been used in these primitive kitchens. 
Shell-fish principally, and the flesh of 
the stag, wild boar, and seal, &ec. in a 
less degree, seem to have composed the 
whole bulk of their meals. One favourite 
dish—the capercailzie—affords us, in its 
relics, a confirmatory link to the chrono 
logy assigned to these heaps. This bird 
feeds principally on the buds of the 
pine. At the time when it fell a prey 
to the rude projectiles of these hunters, 
Denmark must, therefore, have been 
covered with those pine-forests which 
we have ascertained from other sources 
to have existed during the Stone Period 
to which the refuse-heaps belong. What 
a firm reliance it inspires in the testi- 
mony of our witness when a minute fact 
of this kind slips at once into its place, 
corroborating, as it were, undesignedly, 
the whole tenor of the narrative ! 

We should have dwelt on the testi- 

mony of the refuse-heaps at greatly dis- 
proportionate length, if our object had 
been to give a sketch of the contents 
of the book under our notice on a re- 
-duced scale—having occupied, indeed, 
not much less than half the space given 
to this matter in the original. But these 
refuse-heaps and the contemporaneous 
peat-bogs form, to our thinking, by far 
the most interesting portion of the ar- 
cheological record to be examined. 

IIL We must hasten on, however, to 
give an account of the ruins of ancient 
dwellings found built on piles in lakes ; 
and here we avail ourselves of the 
account given by Mr. John Lubbock of 
these interesting remains, in the Natural 
Hist. Rev. for Jan. 1862. 

During the winter months of 1853 
and 1854, the Swiss lakes sank to the 
lowest water-level upon record; many 
banks were converted into islands, and 
a large margin was everywhere added to 
the shore. Some cottagers took ad- 
vantage of these circumstances to add 
to their gardens by dredging mud from 
the bottom of the lake and building a 
wall along the lower water level, raising 

the ground thus reclaimed. In the 
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course of their dredging they came upon 
various instruments made of deerhorn, 
and numerous piles—on the indications, 
in short, of an ancient settlement on 
piles. 

Investigations were set on foot, and 
already a great number of these settle- 
ments have been discovered. Mr. 
Lubbock mentions twenty-four in the 
Lake of Geneva alone. ‘The notice ot 
the lake-dwellers on Lake Prasias, by 
Herodotus, prepared us for the possi- 
bility of such a practice. Among the 
Pwonians conquered by Darius,’ and 
transported, after the Oriental fashion, 
to a distance from their home, there 
were some, Herodotus tells us, who were 
not subdued by the Persians, being de- 
fended by the waters of Lake Prasias, 
in which their homes were situated. 
“They live,” he says, “on a hut fixed 
“upon planks, supported on lofty piles 
“in the middle of the lake, with a 
“narrow entrance from the main land 
“by a single bridge. In the hut is a 
“trap-door leading down to the lake, 
“ through which they let down a basket 
“when they wish to fish ; and fish is so 
“abundant that they give it to their 
“ horses and beasts of burden as fodder.”? 
That an insignificant people was enabled 
by this means to withstand the great 
kings by whose power Greece was so 
nearly crushed, gives us a very forcible 
picture of the value of this amphibious 
home to which they owed their safety ; 
and we may easily conceive it to have 
been a common expedient in the time 
when an attack was the one contingency 
to be considered in choosing a home. 
Similar traces have been found in Scot- 
land and Ireland. These artificial 
islands, known in Ireland under the 
name of Crannoges, have served there 
as refuges in political disturbances up 
to so late a period as the seventeenth 
century; one is said to have been the last 
retreat of Sir Phelim O’ Neil, in 1641. 

M. Steenstrup thinks the numerous 
archeological objects to be met with in 
the Danish peat-bogs are, as we have 


1 Sir C. Lyell writes Xerxes, by a slip of the 
pen. 


2 Herod. vy. 16. 
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said, to be explained on a similar theory. 
These buildings seem to have existed 


* even in the shallow sea off the coast of 


Zealand ; and the frontispiece of the 
present volume is taken in part from a 
sketch, by M. Dumont d’Urville, of 
similar habitations on the coast of New 
Guinea. We may fairly surmise that 
no fresh-water lake would fail to suggest 
to the inhabitants of its banks, in early 
times, a similar expedient. 

These ancient dwellings, if we could 
have access to them with equal ease, 
would furnish us with much better 
relics than the kitchen-middens, as it 
is evident how much more likely valua- 
ble articles were to be lost in the one 
case than in the other. The timber 
paling is found in such a decayed con- 
dition that it is not possible to examine 
it accurately; but it is ascertained that 
some piles were sharpened by fire, 
others by the stone axe. 

These Swiss pile-buildings yield so 
many more relics of the ages of stone and 
bronze than of the age of iron, as to con- 
firm the notion which we should form 
on other grounds, that this defensive 
kind of building was greatly more com- 
mon in the earliest times, and became 
disused with the better organization of 
a later period—an organization which, 
in the Roman times, is attested by the 
mention of a Helvetian parliament— 
“conventus Helvetiorum”—found in a 
Roman inscription preserved at Lau- 
sanne. 

The Swiss ages of stone and bronze 
will be best exhibited by a comparison 
with those of Denmark. One great 
difference lies in the inferior nature of 
the flint from which the Swiss were 
reduced to make their weapons. This 
is exemplified particularly in the frac- 
ture of all bones containing marrow, 
which was evidently as great a dainty 
here as in the North, but was extracted 
with much less neatness and precision. 
The bones of animals, used for food, also 
bear the marks of the knives used in 
cutting them up, evidently less sharp 
than those used in the Danish kitchens. 
The Swiss flint was, in fact, so unfit to 
furnish the material for any kind of 


implement that the fragments which 
are found in these relics have evidently 
come from a distance—probably from 
the South of France. The Swiss pile- 
builders, therefore, had some knowledge 
of commerce—of a wonderfully advanced 
stage, if the well-ascertained presence of 
some hatchets made of jade, a more 
valuable material for such a purpose 
than flint on account of its superior 
tenacity, is really only to be explained 
by supposing the substance to be 
brought from the East. Some remains, 
which appear to be those of matted 
hemp and flax, attest their approach 
to the weaver's art, not yet apparently 
attained. They were agricultural: we 
find the remains of corn of various 
kinds, apples and pears—these last 
divided into halves and quarters evi- 
dently for winter use—hazel-nuts in 
great variety, and even strawberries. 
These have all been submitted to the 
action of fire, which has insured their 
preservation ; and it is evident that 
thatched huts, near the shore, would be 
very liable to the action of fiery projec- 
tiles, as the Swiss pile-buildings are all 
near the shore, and not, like the build- 
ings in which the Pzeonians were enabled 
to escape the attempt of Darius, in the 
middle of the lake. 

Some writers on this subject are in- 
clined to make this knowledge of agri- 
culture the basis of a sub-division of the 
Age of Stone, according to which the 
Danish would belong to the first, the 
Swiss to the second, of the sub-divisions. 
It is certain that, in that Aryan race 
which Professor Max Miller, following 
Mémmsen, has taught us to call up 
from the shadowy past with such won- 
derful distinctness, by the magic wand 
of language, the traces of agriculture 
are of comparatively late origin. Thus— 
whereas we find the synonyms pertain- 
ing to pastoral life, to the building of 
houses and ships, the smelting of metals, 
and even certain elements of science, so 
similar in Sanscrit, Latin, and Greek, 


‘as to indicate a progress in all these 


directions before that remote period at 
which the parent stem split itself up 
into the branches—all terms pertaining 
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to agriculture, if not entirely different in 
sound, are sufficiently so in meaning 
to impress us with the conviction that 
agriculture, if not unknown, was yet at 
this period altogether a subordinate part 
of the national economy. We must not 
press this argument too far, as if the 
development of every nation were per- 
fectly uniform ; but it teaches us, as far 
as it goes, to supply a long antecedent 
period of growth before the introduction 
of agriculture, and leads, consequently, to 
an almost indefinite lengthening of the 
Age of Stone. 

And now, what possible chronological 
measure have we, to perform for the 
Swiss relics the same service as the 
super-imposed forests of pine, oak, and 
beech, perform for those of Denmark ? 
Sir C. Lyell gives us three different calcu- 
lations, in some degree compensating for 
their vagueness by their coincidence. 
Near Villeneuve, on the Lake of Geneva, 
a torrent called the Tiniére brings down 
an amount of sand and gravel which, in 
the course of ages, has produced a con- 
siderable delta, through which a deep 
railway cutting has lately been made, so 
as to present a vertical section of it to 
view. In this are seen three layers of 
vegetable soil, each of which must at 
one time have formed the surface of 
the cone. These layers were separated 
by sand and gravel, at the depths re- 
spectively of four, ten, and nineteen 
feet. In the highest of these layers 
were found Roman antiquities ; in the 
middle, relics of the Age of Bronze ; in 
the lowest, of the Age of Stone—thus 
representing with a curious symmetry 
the buried forests of-the North. Here, 
then, we have three quantities, whose 
relation to each other is ascertainable : 
xz, y, and z, are to each other respec- 
tively as four, ten, and nineteen. But 
here we have the data for our equa- 
tion ; we can give a value to our first 
unknown quantity. The Roman period 
is, indeed, indefinite in its limits—our 
Swiss antiquities may be contempora- 
neous with Tacitus and Juvenal, or with 
Origen and the persecuted Christians— 
may belong to the latest days of the 
Old World, or the earliest of the New. 
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Let us ascribe them to the latter period, 
to keep within the mark, and take for 
our starting-point an antiquity of only ° 
sixteen centuries, and our rule-of-three 
sum is ready to our hand; which gives 
as aresult for the Age of Bronze an anti- 
quity of from three thousand to four 
thousand years ; for that of Stone, five 
thousand to seven thousand. 

The second and third calculations 
are founded on the position of ancient 
pile-buildings at some distance from the 
lakes of Neufchatel and Bienne re- 
spectively—once, of course as is evident 
by their construction, immersed in its 
waters. In the one case, the Roman 
town of Eburodunum—in the other, the 
old convent of St. Jean—each founded 
on the water’s edge, and now at some 
distance from it—give us a fixed mea- 
sure for estimating the rate of encroach- 
ment of the land on the water, accord- 
ing to which the pile-building of Neuf- 
chatel, which belongs to the Bronze 
Period, would reach an antiquity of, at 
least, 3,300 years ; the pile-buildings of 
Bienne, belonging to the earliest period 
of the Stone Age of Switzerland, an an- 
tiquity of between 6,000 and 7,000 years. 
These calculations, all made indepen- 
dently of each other, agree—as it will 
be seen—in general result; and, in 
quitting this subject, we must assert 
that the whole evidence, now put before 
our readers, concerns only the relics of 
what is called the Recent Period. For 
the older remains of the post-pliocene 
deposit, we have left ourselves no 
room ; and we must, with great regret, 
omit all notice of the cave of Aurignac, 
the account of which forms, to our 
thinking, the most interesting part of 
the book, as supplying evidence on so 
interesting a subject as the belief of 
primitive Man in the immortality of the 
soul. 

In conclusion, we may remark that a 
certain repugnance to the notion of 
man’s antiquity, as here presented to 
us, on its own ground, however illo- 
gical, does not appear to us altogether 
unnatural. There is something dreary 
in the indefinite lengthening of a savage 
and blood-stained past. The answer to 
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this state of mind lies in the assertion, 
that a state which was good for man- 
kind during a short period may just as 
well have been good for him during a 
long one. We look in vain for our re- 
public in the past, and must still turn 


for consolation, under the aspect of so 
much suffering and evil, to the words of 
one of the wisest men, “ Perhaps, how- 
“ever, in heaven there is laid up a 
“pattern for him who wishes to be- 
“ hold it.” 


A BEWITCHED KING. 


BY SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


Tue following specimen of monkish 
superstition and kingly credulity is, per- 
haps, worth preserving. Of the genuine- 
ness of the narrative there can be no 
question. 

In the year 1696, a report was cur- 
rent throughout Spain, that Charles the 
Second had been bewitched. This was so 
generally said, that the credulous monarch 
began himself to believe it. At the 
same time three Dominican nuns were 
possessed by demons, and his majesty’s 
confessor proposed that these demons 
should be questioned and compelled to 
declare who had been guilty of bewitch- 
ing the king. The Vicar of Cangas 
was honoured with the office of interro- 
gator ; who obliged one of the nuns to 
put her ‘hand upon the altar, and, after 
he had almost drowned her with holy 
water, by his exorcisms and maledic- 
tions forced the demons to own that 
the king was in truth bewitched and 
incapacitated, and that he had drunk the 
curse when fourteen years old in choco- 
late (et hoc ad destruendum in rege, et 
ad eum incapacem ponendum ad regnum 
administrandum.) He declared, farther, 
that the wine was made of human 
brains—but that the criminal was judged 
already before another tribunal—and 
that Don John of Austria had been 
killed in the same way. From day to 
day the indefatigable vicar returned to 
cross-question the evil spirits, who 
puzzled him extremely by the various 


accounts they gave at different inter-~ 


views. At last, however, he ascertained 
that the king had been twice bewitched, 
and that the first curse was administered 


by the orders of Mariana of Austria (his 
mother), through a woman called Casilda, 
whom the devil wanted, and assisted in 
the preparation of the pills. The second 
dose was given by one Maria, a famous 
enchantress, who lived in the Calle 
Mayor. A commission was immediately 
appointed, All the Casildas in Madrid, 
all the Marias in the Calle Mayor, were 
summoned, but in vain ; and the alarmed 
and tormented monarch immediately se- 
lected Saint Simon, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to be his patron, with earnest 
prayers that, to reward his choice, he 
would extricate him from his melancholy 
situation. 

Rocaberto, Inquisitor-General of the 
Father Confessors, went every day to 
the royal palace ; and, as soon as his 
majesty awoke, they stripped him to 
the skin, and anointed him from head 
to foot with holy oil, of which they 
made him swallow numerous draughts, 
mingled with blessed incense, small 
pieces of Agnus Dei, pulverized bones 
of canonized martyrs, and dust brought 
from the Holy Sepulchre. The king 
drank largely of this blessed beverage, 
and (the narrator tells us) “with ex- 
emplary devotion.” 

In the meantime the “ Devil of Can- 
gas,” wearied with the restless zeal of 
the vicar, declared that he would answer 
no more questions except in the Domi- 
nican Chapel of our Lady of Antocha, 
and this in order to restore that holy 
image to its former renown; since, of 
late, the devotion of the faithful towards 
it had been unaccountably chilled. Most 
excellent devil! Need it be added that 
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the vicar, the confessor, the inquisitor, 
and the three nuns, were all of them 
Dominicans ? 

Wearied with the unexpected resist- 
ance of the Prince of Darkness, the 
inquisitor-general died; the vicar got 
tired of fruitless cross-examinations ; 
and the father confessor stood on the 
very brink of despair: when, lo! to his 
unspeakable delight, a letter arrived from 
the Bishop of Vienna addressed to the 
Austrian ambassador, informing him that 
several individuals possessed by demons 
had declared, in the church of St. Sophia, 
that Charles the Second had been be- 
witched by a woman called Isabel, living 
on the Calle Silva, and that all the 
instruments which had been employed 
were to be found under the threshold 
of the door of the said Isabel’s dwelling. 
The documents were instantly sent to 
the Inquisition. A search was made, and 
they discovered (as instructed) various 
“ devilising instruments, dolls, and 
packets,” which, being duly examined 
and registered, were declared an “ evil 
thing ” (cosa mala) and burnt. 

Scarcely had this taken place, ere 
there arrived, post-haste from Germany, 
a capuchin friar (Mauro Tenda) who 
had been sent for, the most famous 
exorcist of his day. He was “the 
terror and the scourge” of demons, who 
could neither endure his power nor 
resist his mighty influence. As soon as 
he had informed himself of the abode 
of some possessed women, he seized 
upon one of them—compelled the evil 
spirit to answer him—and the following 
conversation (literally translated) took 
place :— 


Father Mauro. Who bewitched the 
king ? 

The Devil. A fair woman. 

WY. The queen? 

D. Yes. 

Mf. Who prepared the curse for the 
queen ? 

D. Don Juan Valie. 

M,. Of what nation ? 

D. Of the allies of the queen. 

M. How was the curse given him ? 


D. In a pinch of snuff. 
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M. What queen gave it? 

D. She that died. 

M. Is there any other curse than 
that thou didst speak of this morning ? 

D. Yes. 

M. Who made them ? 

D. A woman called Maria de la 
Presentacion. 

M. Where does she live? 

D. In the upper storey of the house 
in which thou conjurest me. 

M. Who caused this woman to prepare 
the curse ? 

D. Doiia Antonia, at La Paz. 

M. Was that which was found under 
the threshold of the Calle Silva witchery ? 

D. Yes. 

M. What was it made of ? 

D. Of a dog’s bone. 

M. Who put it there? 

D. Antonio Cabezas. 

M. Where is he? 

D. In Barbary. 


This examination perplexed and con- 
founded our ecclesiastics more and more. 
A new inquisitor-general was appointed 
—the Cardinal of Cordova; he declared 
he would sift the matter to the bottom ; 
but the time was at hand when the 
devil was to have most ample revenge. 
The monarch died; spite of oil and 
jalap, and charms and spells, he died. 
From that day forward the capuchin 
lost all the power of exorcising, and 
sank into a miserable and ignorant monk. 
The cardinal never enjoyed his new 
dignity. The bull which conferred it 
found him a corpse. The father-con- 
fessor was accused of heresy, and ended 
his days without other variety than that 
of dungeon walls. The pope’s nuncio 
urged that the affair should be referred 
to Rome. The Dominicans were all in 
tumult, some saying that their heresiarch 
brother might be burnt, and others 
clamouring for his justification. The 
gencral of the order sent two emis- 
saries from Rome to his protection, who 
were overturned on the way, dreadfully 
bruised, and one of them lost an eye. 

Proceedings were entered on, when 
the War of the Succession interrupted 
the inquiry. 
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The form used for casting out demons 

was as follows :— 

Vade retro, Sathana ;* 

Nunquam suade mihi vana ; 

Sint mala que libas ; 

Ipse venena bibas ; 

Crux sancta sit mihi lux ; 

Non draco sit mihi dux. 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat ; Christus ab 
omni malo te defendat. Maledicti et excom- 
municati dzmones, in virtute ritorum sanc- 
torum Dei nominum, Messias, Emmanuel, 
Sother, Sabaoth, Agios, Ischyros, Athanatos, 
Jehovah, Adonai et Tetragrammaton, vos 
constringuimus et separamus & creatura, vita, 
A. B., et ab omni loco et domo ubi fuerint 
hee nomina et signa Dei; et — 
vobis, atque ligamus vos, ut non habeatis 
potestatem, per pestem nec per aliquod quod- 
cumque maleficium, nocere ei neque in anima, 
neque in corpore. Ite, ite, “= maledicti, in 
stagnum ignis, sive ad loca vobis a Deo assig- 
nata. Imperat vobis Deus Pater, imperat 


MARGINALIA OF 
BY THE REY. 


Actinc on the advice of good Dr. Watts, 
“ Where an author is obscure, enlighten 
him; where he is imperfect, supply 
his deficiencies ; where he is too brief, 
amplify a little, and set his notions in 
a fuller light,” many zealous students 
read, pen or pencil in hand ; and happy 
is the scholar who pursues his way in 
the track of a vigilant predecessor. 
Were we rich, instead of rare or sump- 
tuous editions, our own bibliomania 
would run after these illuminated copies ; 
as it is, in our scanty collection we 
especially prize the volumes which retain 
the delicate markings of Leigh Hunt 
and Thomas Campbell, the exquisite 
calligraphy of Porson, the dainty notes 
and careful indexes of the learned and 
book-loving John Mitford. 

Last week, i.e. March 4—6, was sold 
a portion of Lord Macaulay’s library. 
It consisted of very shabby books ; 
many of them miserable copies of poor 


editions, and not a few of them still - 


reminiscent of the stalls in Holborn 
where the omnivorous collector had 
found them. But some of them might 
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vobis Deus Filius, imperat vobis Sanctissima 
Trinitas, unus Deus. Amen! Oremus/ Acci- 
piat, querimus, Domine Deus noster, benc- 
dictionem tuam creatura ista, qua corpore 
salvetur et mente, congruamque tibi exhibeat 
servitutem, atque tuz propitiationis beneficia 
semper | inveniat. Amen! Potestas Dei Patris, 
Sapientia Dei Filii, et Virtus Spiritus Sancti 
liberet et sanet te, creatura Dei, ab infirmi- 
tate lumbricoram. Amen! In nomine Jesu 
Christi Nazareni conjuro vos, ascarides, ut, 
converse in aquam, recedatis & corpore isto, 
in honorem Dei et devotionem 8.8. Bene- 
dicti et Bernardi atque Antonii de Padua, 
qui orent pro nobis. Amen! Per signum 
sanctz Crucis, quo signo te, efficiaris sanus ab 
omni infirmitate, ct vermes isti procul sint ; 
moriantur, et exeant a corpore tuo—ut in 
Domino dicamus: Dum appropriant super te 
nocentes, ipsi infirmati sunt et acciderunt. 
Amen ! 


I copy this /iteratim, in all its pure 
latinity. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


D.D. 


have supplied useful materials to his 
biographer, and a few are so profusely 
annotated that volumes might be filled 
from them with such marginal criticisms 
as form the “ Literary Remains” of 
Coleridge. 

Of course the judgments pronounced 
are usually terse and emphatic: “ Stuff!” 
“ Stupid,” “ Execrable,” “ Very bad,” o1 
this verdict on the portrait of Bishop 
Horne—which we must no longer think 
very like Patrick Robertson, so well re- 
membered among the wits of the Parlia- 
ment House—“‘A vile countenance ; “the 
face of an impudent buffoon.” But he 
seems to have delighted in noting those 
parallel passages with which his memory 
was so richly stored, or the sources from 
which his author has borrowed. Thus, 
“There is something very like this in 
“ Jeremie Collier ;” or, “ This is in the 
“vein of “Churchill.” Over against 
Crabbe’s line— 

‘* Let’s learn to live, for we must die alone,” 
is written “Pascal ;” and, in the same 
way, “ Johnson” opposite the line— 

“ Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song.” 
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The passage beginning, “ Here, with 
an infant, joyful sponsors come,” has 
written over against it the mournful 
words of Lucretius— 


_“ Miscetur funere vagor, 

Quem puerei tollunt, visentes luminis oras ;” 
and, in the “ Borough” (Letter 9, 
“ Amusements”) the paragraph begin- 
ning, 

“Had one been there, with spirit strong and 

_ high 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die,’ 


is followed by the note, “I do not sup- 
“ pose that Crabbe had in his mind that 
“ fine passage of Homer— 

“Evéd wev odkéri Epyor dvi)p dvdcaro meTeAOav, 

K.T. A.” 

“ but there is great similarity between the 
“two trains of thought.” On the convict 
in Crabbe’s “ Prisons” he says, “ Sir W. 
“Scott has borrowed largely from this 
“fine passage, in his ‘Heart of Mid- 
* lothian.’” On “The Village” he re- 
marks, “This is very unliké Crabbe’s 
“later poems. It is much neater and 
“more trim ; and the energy and power 
of painting which heafterwards showed 
appear only occasionally, and not in 
the highest perfection. It would not 
‘have been amiss, however, if he had 
at a later period studied neatness of 
expression as much as in this early 
“ piece. To be sure, he redeemed the 
defect by merits of a very high order.” 
The criticisms on Crabbe’s “ Borough ”— 
which, from the dates at the beginning 
and the end, he appears to have read 
through at Calcutta in August, 1835, 
and again in the same month of the fol- 
lowing year—are frequently theological. 
To the footnote, “ Whatever becomes of 
the miraculous part of the story, Julian 
died before the foundation was laid,” 
Macaulay subjoins, “It is as certain as 
“anything in history that storms and 
“convulsions of the elements prevented 
“ the work from being finished, not ‘ the 
“foundation from being laid’ But 
“whether this interruption were mira- 


nz 


“‘culous is another question. Warbur- 
“ ton has argued it very ably.” On the 


sermon introduced, 
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“See yonder preacher to his people pass, 
Borne up and swelled by Tabernacle gas,” 


he observes, “This is not, I think, the 
“ style of any Methodist—Calvinistic, or 
“ Arminien ; but it is exactly in the 
“vein of Will Huntington, 8S. See 
“his ‘Bank of Faith”” And on the 
whole of that poem, “ Religious Sects,” 
he remarks, “ Poor enough! He takes 
“ liberties more than sufficient to give 
“offence to strict people, and yet he 
“ does not succeed in diverting scoffers.” 
In the same way, to “ Abel Keene,” he 
appends, “ The Calvinist is overdrawn. 
“The consequences described by Crabbe 
“ follow logically from the doctrine of 
“ election ; but I never heard of a divine 
“ who really avowed them.” 

Mr. Selby Watson’s copious biography 
of Warburton will recall to the polemi- 
cal bishop the attention of some readers. 
Amongst our acquisitions is a copy of 
“The Divine Legation,” begun by Ma- 
caulay, “June 10, 1835, at Calcutta,” 
finished “July 7, 1835,” and so copi- 
ously annotated that the racy commen- 
tary would itself fill asmall volume. But 
the sum of the matter is given first at 
the close of Vol. I, where he writes: 
“June 18, 1835. Undigested reading, 
“ squandered ingenuity, odds and ends 
“ of contradictory systems, glimpses of 
“truth lost in the moment in which 
“they are caught, disingenuousness 
“beyond all example in controversy ; 
** coarseness, insolence, and self-conceit : 
“that is the true inventory of what I 
“have found in the first volume of 
“¢The Divine Legation.’” Again, at 
the close of the work, he adds more 
fully: “I have finished ‘The Divine 
“ Legation,’ and I am greatly disappoin- 
“ted in it. I expected to find much 
* paradox, much insolence and malig- 
“nity, much disingenuousness, and 
“much bad taste: but I expected 
“ learning far deeper and more accurate, 
“ far greater plausibility in the reason- 
ing, and far less vulgarity and im- 
purity of style. I cannot admit the 
claim of Warburton to be considered 
as a great scholar. He had read 
“ widely indeed; but he had no ac- 
“curate knowledge of Greek, and not 


“ 


“cc 


” 


“ 

















“the smallest taste for the finer deli- 
“cacies of either of the classical lan- 
“ guages, His attempt to answer Bentley 
“on the question about Zaleucus’ laws 
“would have disgraced the Christ- 
“ Church confederacy. His theory about 
“the sixth book of Virgil is fit only to 
“‘ be laughed at. He scarcely ever trans- 
“lates a passage from the Greek with- 
** out some mistake which really affects 
“the meaning. And, though he quotes 
“ from a vast range of authors, I cannot 
“help suspecting that he generally 
“ quotes at second-hand. 

“ Of all his numerous paradoxes there 
“is not one which is not now utterly 
“ despised. For I do not call the opinion 
“that a future state was unknown to 
“ the Jews either a paradox or Warbur- 
“ton’s. It is as plain a truth as that 
“ the Jews lived at Jerusalem, and has 
“ merely been obscured by vulgar super- 
“ stition. And it had been maintained 
“ by many eminent men before Warbur- 
“ton. As to the theories which are 
“ really his, what has become of them ? 
“The theory about the sixth book of 
“ Virgil—about the union of Church 
“and State—about the date of the 
“ Book of Job—about the allegorical 
“meaning of that book—are all gone 
“ to the dogs. The most ingenious and 
“the best-supported of his paradoxes 
“is the most contemptible of them all 
“in the eye of reason—that about the 
“ sacrifice of Isaac. 

“ As to the plan of the work, I believe 
“ that he felt the impossibility of com- 
“ pleting it, and that he therefore staved 
“off the day of attempting what he 
“knew to be impossible, and stuffed 
“his work with long digressions about 
“ the Egyptian hieroglyphics, the mum- 
“mies, the opinions of the ancient 
“ philosophers, and a hundred other 
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“ points, not one of which was really 
“ of the smallest use to him if he had 
*“ made it out, or of the least disadvan- 
“ tage to his argument if he had been 
“refuted. He flourished his armour 
“ this way, but he avoided close fight. 
“ Like Hector, he attacked the weaker 
“ parts of the hostile force,— 


Alavros 8 daAdewe udxny TeAauwriddao. 


“He would not come to close battle 
“with his opponents. He knew that 
“ his argument had a double edge, and 
“ that, whenever he really came to use 
“it, he would have exposed himself, 
“not without reason, to be charged 
“ with [word illegible, apparently ‘ free- 
thinking’] by the believers. The sum 
“ of the whole is that, having promised 
“to draw a defence of religion from 
“ what had generally been thought an 
“ objection to it, he has stated that ob- 
“jection as strongly as possible, and 
* broken off without explaining how he 
“ solved it. July 7, 1835.” 

Whatever may be the gratification of 
individuals in thus obtaining personal 
relics of our great historian, we cannot 
help regretting that some of the best 
materials for elucidating his own mental 
history are thus irretrievably scattered. 
Not only do these books throw light on 
his studious habits—on the heroic in- 
dustry and lynx-eyed watchfulness with 
which he ranged over all the realms of 
literature—but they reveal the sources 
from which his own wondrous wealth 
was gathered, the nidus where many a 
gem was found, now sparkling in his 
own matchless mosaic. And, with his 
habit of marking the day when he began 
and finished a volume, had they been 
kept together, these books might, in 
some degree, have supplied the place of 
a literary journal. 
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BE JUST AND FEAR NOT. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Speak thou the truth. Let others fence, 
And trim their words for pay ; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 





Guard thou the fact: though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
sorne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream ; 
The safe must first be tried. 





Where God hath set His thorns about, 
Cry not, “The way is plain”: 
His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of His blessed word, 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half heard, 
And by thine interest turned. 





Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down ; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent 
Because he fears the truth. 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And, as thy thought, thy speech : 
What thou hast not by suffering bought 
Presume thou not to teach. 


Hold on, hold on—thou hast the rock ; 
The foes are on the sand: 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand ; 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 

And justified at last appear 
The true, in Hm that’s TRuE 


February, 1863, 














POLAND AND THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 


BY J. T. ABDY, LL.D., REGIUS PROFESSOR OF LAWS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Recent events have invested the Polish 
question with so much importance, and 
the intelligence we receive from day to 
day of the gallant but desperate struggle 
now going on in Poland excites our in- 
terest so keenly, that but little apology 
is needed for the subject of this article. 
Yet, were there no other reason for 
selecting it, this would suffice—viz. the 
wish to dispel the notion that the inde- 
pendence of Cracow is a fiction invented 
by a brave but discontented people, and 
that their efforts for freedom are nothing 
but senseless struggles, dangerous to the 
peace of Europe and of no concern to 
any nation but Russia. We hope to show 
that that independence is a substantial 
fact, for the preservation of which the 
honour and faith of the great European 
Powers are pledged, and that neither 
Russia, nor Austria, nor Prussia, has by 
law a shadow of claim to that portion 
of Polish territory seized and occupied 
by them since 1846. 


It is not a hundred years ago that 
Poland formed a part, and a not un- 
important part, of the European state 
system. It is not two hundred years ago 
that she was renowned for the martial 
character of her people, for their high 
civilization, for their cultivated tastes 
and free spirit. Long before her Russian 
masters had put on that thin coat of 
civilization which still hides their bar- 
barism,! Poland was one of the great 
nations of Europe—the bulwark of 
Christendom and its defence against 
the hordes of infidels and savages that 
threatened to overrun the civilized 
world. With her many natural advan- 
tages of climate, fertile soil, and noble 
rivers ; with a body of gentry renowned 
for their high-minded independence and 
their gallantry ; with a people satisfied 


1 “Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le 


with their rulers and their national in- 
stitutions ; and with institutions which, 
if defective in part, yet tended on the 
whole to produce a love of liberty and 
to promote toleration ;—Poland seemed 
destined to fill as high a place in Europe 
as any of the Powers which have sur- 
vived her downfall. And when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, all 
Europe rang with the fame of Poland’s 
chivalry, and that of her leader, the noble 
Sobieski, no one then could have dreamt 
of her melancholy fate ere the eighteenth 
century had come to an end. And, save 
for two unfortunate circumstances, “ she 
“ might still have had a part allotted to 
“her in the European system; she 
“might have been” (what later events 
have shown she should have been) “ the 
“ally of Western Europe, and its de- 
“ fence against the power of Russia ;” * 
and, by her vicinity to Turkey, and her 
influence on the Baltic, we might have 
had good cause to congratulate our- 
selves on an independent kingdom of 
Poland in strong alliance with England 
and France. Those two circumstances, 
deeply affecting her future happiness, 
were her local position and her form 
of government. For a long time she 
was not injuriously affected by the first ; 
for, whilst the dissensions by which 
the Northern States were harassed 
continued, the animosity or the friend- 
ship of Poland was a matter of conse- 
quence. But, when the wars and revo- 
lutions by which the North was agitated 
had ceased, and opportunities were given 
to the great Northern Powers to develop 
theirresources and increase theirstrength, 
Poland began to feel the evil of her 
position. On the west lay the new 
Kingdom of Prussia, formed out of the 
old Electorate of Brandenburg, the 
Dukedom of Prussia, and the posses- 
sions of the Teutonic knights ; on the 
2 Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii. 
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south the Austrian Empire, no longer 
embarrassed by the contiguity of an in- 
dependent kingdom of Hungary, or by 
the fear of the Turk ; while right along 
her northern and eastern frontiers 
stretched a new and terrible neighbour, 
threatening ere long to become the 
mightiest power in the North, and cover- 
ing the Baltic with a navy which the 
genius of Peter had made a formidable 
element of Russian strength. Thus, 
surrounded on all sides by powerful 
kingdoms, the local position of Poland 
became one fatal cause of embarrassment. 
But to that was added another, still more 
fatal, in the form of her Government— 
that elective monarchy which allowed 
the admission of foreign princes as can- 
didates for the Crown. This not only 
led to the introduction of foreign in- 
fluence, and foreign armies, but pro- 
duced a discord between the Crown and 
the Diet, which, in the year 1733, 
enabled Russia to interfere, under the 
pretence of guaranteeing the Polish 
Constitution, and to force a king of her 
own selection upon the unwilling Poles. 
From that time Poland learnt the full 
meaning of a Russian guarantee, and 
from that fatal vear began her vassal- 
age to Russia. Forty years later the 
same audacious contempt for the feel- 
ings of the Polish nation was shown 
by Catherine II. Though the neigh- 
bouring Powers had solemnly declared 
their determination to support and 
defend the integrity of the Polish re- 
public ; though Catherine had as solemnly 
renewed the guarantee made in 1733 ; 
though the nation strove to resist the act 
about to be perpetrated, and the noblest 
Poles protested against it at the risk of 
their fortunes, their liberties, and their 
lives; yet, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Diet, which a Russian army over- 
awed, and in defiance of the Treaty 
of Oliva, which Russian diplomatists 
laughed at, Stanislaus Poniatowski, the 
minion and the lover of Catherine, was 
seated on the throne of Poland, and that 
fatal treaty with Russia was wrung from 
Poland at the sword’s point, by which 
“her Constitution, her liberty, and her 
“ right were placed under the guarantee 
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“tee of her Imperial Majesty Cathe- 
rine II.” 

But why dwell on each act of cruelty 
and injustice? Very few words will tell 
the rest of the story. The example set 
by Austria in the seizure of Zippa 
(1770), and theinterviews between Russia 
and Prussia, when Catherine, with her 
fingers dipped in ink, drew the lines of 
partition over the map of Poland, pro- 
duced their fruits in the first Treaty of 
Partition (August, 1772), in which the 
Jesuitical hypocrisy of Austria, the 
weakness of Prussia, and the audacious 
rapacity of Russia, are as signally 
marked as the utter helplessness of 
France and the meanness of England. 
But, sad as was the picture which the 
Treaty exhibited of international faith- 
lessness and immorality, there were 
others of a worse nature to be drawn. 
A second partition followed the first 
(4th November, 1794), succeeded by 
that “bloodiest picture in the book of 
“time,” when the last vestige of Polish 
independence was destroyed by an Aus- 
trian, Prussian, and Russian army, and 
Suwarrow, emulating the fame of Tilly, 
gave up Warsaw to a fate as dreadful as 
that of Magdeburg. Then came the 
final partition in 1796, giving the finish- 
ing stroke to the misery of Poland. 

It was not Poland alone that suf- 
fered by these three partitions. Inter- 
national faith, international morality, 
and international law, all received a 
grievous blow. Well has a vigorous 
and eloquent writer? pointed out the 
consequences to the world of these acts. 
He has shown that the spoliation of 
Poland was not an attack on the balance 
of power so much as the destruction of 
national independence itself; he has 
shown the hollowness of the pretence 
that the equilibrium of the North re- 
quired the. equal partition of Poland ; 
he has shown, what all thinking minds 
must acknowledge as true, that the 
equality of partition, so far from pre- 
serving the balance of power, has de- 
stroyed the balance between the strong 
and the weak, and has strengthened the 
strong, teaching them how to render their 

1 Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii. 














strength irresistible by combination. It 
was an evil day for honour, justice, and 
equity, when England and France stood 
by and saw, unmoved, the partition of 
Poland effected ; it was as evil a day 
when, twenty years later, they refused 
to step forward at the Congress of 
Vienna and insist upon the re-establish- 
ment of Poland. England, the refuge 
of the oppressed and the support of the 
weak, might, surely, have striven to 
remove the chains from Poland. But 
the honour of France was specially con- 
cerned in the re-establishment of Poland. 
In old times the ties between the two 
countries had been very close ; in later 
days seventy thousand Poles, some of 
them Napoleon’s best troops, had fought 
under the French eagles, and had adhered 
to the fortunes of France, through every 
vicissitude, with a devotion that deserved 
some recompense. But, if the love of 
freedom, and if honour, called upon 
England and France respectively to 
advocate the cause of Poland at the 
Congress, expediency and interest called 
upon them as strongly. Of all the fatal 
mistakes made then—and after-times 
have shown it—one of the greatest 
was the omission to raise up some coun- 
terbalancing force to the ever-increasing 
power of Russia. Such a counterbalance 
would have been found in an inde- 
pendent kingdom of Poland, guaranteed 
in its independence by England and 
France, and in concord with Germany ; 
for, as, in old times, Poland was the 
bulwark and defence of Christendom, 
so in our days would she be “the best 
“rampart of Western Europe on the side 
“ of Russia.”? 

Thus have we endeavoured to com- 
press the story of Poland into as small 
a compass as possible, by way of intro- 
duction to that part of the Treaty of 
Vienna which settles her fate, and 
provides for the future of Cracow. 
Though its terms are not without a show 
of moderation, and an apparent desire 
to act with justice, yet the same evil 


doctrine is visible which is so promment’ 


in the partitions above mentioned, and 
by which the best principles of inter- 


1 Count Mamiami. 
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national law are injured—viz. that 
pernicious one which makes intervention 
in the internal government of a State 
justifiable. It has been well said, 
that the law of nations is a code 
without tribunals, without ministers, 
and without arms, resting only on a 
general opinion of its usefulness and 
on the influence of that opinion in the 
Councils of State; and, most of all, 
perhaps, on a habitual reverence 
produced by constant appeals to its 
rules. Of all the rules to be found 
in that code, of all the principles on 
which the law of nations is based, the 
most just and the most sacred are the 
principle that every State shall exercise 
all its sovereign rights intact, so long as 
it respects the similar rights of other 
States, and the rule that intervention 
in the internal government of a State 
is justifiable only by the strongest neces- 
sity, and, if not justified, is a violation of 
that primary right of every nation, its 
absolute equality and independence.? 
Immemorial possession and legal right 
are claims that have nevér been disre- 
garded—save in times of the wildest 
anarchy. The preservation of ancient 
institutions and established governments 
was the watchword of the opponents of 
the first Napoleon. How immemorial 
possession and legal right were re- 
spected, and how ancient institutions 
and established governments were pre- 
served, and how the principles of inter- 
national law were defended, let the 
first fourteen articles of the Treaty of 
Vienna, contrasted with the events that 
took place in Poland between 1815 and 
1829, and the incorporation’ of Cracow 
in Austria, in 1846, say. During the 
keen discussions on the question of 
the contemplated destruction of Saxony 
by Russia and Prussia, it was assumed 
that the two questions—that of Poland 
and that of Saxony—went together ; but, 
in truth, they never did. Saxony, des- 
poiled as she was, was yet saved from 
utter destruction by the good offices of 
England and France, and the fears of 


2 Kent’s Comm. vol. i.lect.2. On the perils 
of intervention, see some good remarks in the 
Letters of Historicus, p. 41, et seq. 
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Austria; but Poland had no such 
help. So soon as Russia evinced a 
willingness to allot some portion of 
Polish territory to Prussia and Austria, 
the Congress, weary of the Polish ques- 
tion, and contented with their triumph 
over Prussia, with one or two meaning- 
less protests, accepted the proposed bases 
on which that question was to be 
settled. Those bases were—lst. That 
the Duchy of Warsaw should fall to 
Russia. 2d. Except a portion contain- 
ing 810,000 souls, which should be 
allotted to Russia. 3d. That a part of 
Eastern Galicia, which had been ceded 
to Russia in 1809, together with the 
territory of Wieliczka, should be handed 
over to Austria. 4th. That the town 
of Cracow should belong neither to Aus- 
tria nor Russia, but should be erected into 
a free and independent republic. 

To these bases England and France as- 
sented, and on these bases the fourteen 
articles of the Treaty of Vienna were 
drawn up. The first contains the de- 
claration of the union of Warsaw to 
Russia, with a stipulation that the 
Poles who are the respective subjects 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shal/ 
obtain a representative and national 
institution, regulated according to the de- 
gree of political consideration that each 
of the Governments to which they belong 
shall judge expedient and proper to 
grant. The second contains the cession of 
the Grand Duchy of Posnania to Prussia ; 
the third, the transfer of the salt-mines 
and territory of Wieliczka ; the fourth, 
the definition of the frontier between 
Galicia and Poland ; and the fifth, the 
cession of the districts of Tarnopol, &c. 
in Eastern Galicia, to Austria. The re- 
maining nine articles relate to Cracow, 
which was declared to be for ever a free, 
independent, and strictly neutral city, 
under the protection of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia: whilst the ninth article 
deserves especial notice for two reasons— 
first, because the neutrality of Cracow is 
guaranteed by those three great Powers, 
and is provided for even in the event of its 
becoming the asylum of fugitives and de- 
serters from either of those countries ; 
and secondly, because it is declared that 


no armed force shall be introduced into 
Cracow on any pretence whatever. 

Thus, whilst, on the one hand, repre- 
sentation and national institutions were 
promised to the Polish subjects of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, on the 
other, the perpetual independence of 
Cracow was guaranteed. But by whom 
was that promise made—by whom was 
that guarantee given? Not by Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia only, but by all the 
Powers who signed the Treaty of Vienna! 

What, then, has become of the Po- 
lish institutions thus promised, and 
actually given by the Emperor Alexan- 
der in 1815? What has become of the 
independence and freedom of Cracow, 
thus solemnly assured ? They have been 
destroyed; they have long ceased to 
exist. And how? Not legally ; that is, 
in the same way in which they were 
established—by the united action and 
the solemn consent of all the Powers of 
Europe, called to consider the propriety 
of reversing their decision made in 1815; 
but by the will of Austria and Russia 
alone, in spite of the indignant remon- 
strances and protests of England and 
France, and in defiance of all law. 

In looking at the provisions of the 
Treaty of Vienna for the future of Po- 
land, it may be said that the terms there 
given are neitherilliberal norinequitable ; 
and it must be admitted that, next to a 
declaration of the right of the Polish 
nation to the same independence that 
every free people is entitled to—next to 
her restoration to the rank of a sovereign 
State—they are the best terms she could 
obtain. But, unfortunately for her, she 
fell into the hands of a Power that knew 
how to break a promise—of a Power that 
for upwards of a hundred years has had 
but one object steadily in view—viz. an 
increase to her territory and her political 
influence in Europe at any price. When, 
therefore, Europe thought that Russia 
had conformed to the Treaty of 1815 by 
the grant of a constitution to Poland, 
and rested on the confidence which that 
semblance of international faith inspired, 
it was not long before the world learnt 
with surprise, and just men with indig- 
nation, that that conformity was but 














temporary, and that reverence for inter- 
national faith but a show. Little by 
little the hopes of the Poles were broken 
to pieces. The constitution was frittered 
away ; the administration of justice was 
a sham; and, as if to crown all, the 
prince selected to rule the Polish people 
under their constitution was a madman, 
whose succession to the crown of Russia 
had been set aside in favour of a younger 
brother. Whether the complaints and 
remonstrances of the Polish people would 
have been listened to favourably by Ni- 
cholas, one cannot say. He was nota 
man to bear with the remonstrances even 
of the powerful—still less to care for the 
complaints of weak subjects complaining 
of the harshness of his rule. But the 
year of revolution found Poland com- 
plaining, remonstrating, and dissatisfied ; 
and, unfortunately for her, that fever 
which seized all Europe, forcing the 
English Government into a reform of 
the representative system, and Holland 
into the acknowledgment of Belgian in- 
dependence—which gave France a new 
king and a charter, and made every 
crowned head in Europe tremble for his 
throne—seized the Polish people also. 
Was it to be wondered at if they, who 
had juster cause for complaint than Eng- 
land, who were tied to the throne of a 
despot, not an enlightened State like 
Holland, and who had a madman to rule 
them and a broken constitution to live 
under, strove to imitate the deeds of 
England, Belgium, and France? Unfor- 
tunately, they strove in vain. They had 
no allies to help them in the hour of 
need. They were isolated by their posi- 
tion ; and, gallant as was the struggle— 
nay, wonderful as were the courage, the 
endurance, and the military skill, with 
which the little army of Poland resisted 
the legions of Russia—the issue was fatal 
to Polish chivalry and fatal to Polish 
freedom. From that time the chains 
which Russia has imposed have been 
heavier than ever. 

And, now, at the close of this eventful 


history, various practical questions may” 


be asked. Can any good come from 

repeating the tale of Poland’s wrongs? 

What has England to do with the Polish 
No, 42,.—voL. vil. 
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question, save in the way of commi- 
seration and indignant remonstrance ? 
Let all be granted that is above stated 
—the perfidy and cruelty of Russia, 
the misery and sufferings of Poland, 
the breach of faith on one side, the 
denial of justice on the other—what 
is to be done? Shall Europe draw the 
sword and rush to arms with the cry of 
Justice to Poland? If not, why press a 
difficulty whose only solution lies in the 
sword ? 

Were the world to see a great European 
war (which God forbid !) fought for such 
a cause, it would be a more glorious 
strife and a nobler cause than any we 
have seen during the last ten years. 

But we are far from wishing for 
such a result. It is not for the sake 
of rousing man’s angry passions—it is 
not with the hope that we shall see 
“ the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorms ”—that we 
would have the story of Poland told in 
every civilized country and in every 
civilized tongue. It is for the purpose 
of bringing another influence to bear, 
which—whilst, next to the sword, it is 
the most powerful of all agents in 
settling international troubles—does not, 
like the sword, leave devastation and 
misery behind it. It is because we 
have faith in the mighty influence for 
good of Public Opinion that we say, 
there is much good in repeating the 
tale. 

ut what special concern has Eng- 
land in the Polish question? A very 
few words on this matter. Some of 
our readers, perhaps, may not be aware 
that England is interested in the faithful 
observance of the Treaty of Vienna by 
tussia to the amount of 50,000/. a year 
for the next fifty years and more. Those 
who are acquainted with all the myste- 
ries of the Russo-Dutch loan know full 
well the meaning of what we have just 
stated ; but, for the benefit of those who 
are not, we may say that—by virtue of 
certain stipulations made by the Treaty 
of Chaumont, of March, 1814, con- 
firmed in 1815 at Vienna, and recon- 
structed in 1831 by special convention— 
England is pledged to the payment of 
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the outstanding portion of the original 
sum of 5,000,000/. by annual instal- 
ments of 50,000/. in consideration of 
the general arrangements of the Treaty 
of Vienna, to which Russia has given her 
adhesion ; these arrangements remaining 
in full force. 

Space does not allow us to explain 
this matter at the length which it de- 
serves. For full information we must 
refer our readers to a pamphlet entitled 
“ Justice to Russia : a Few Words about 
Russian Loans.”! From this pamphlet 

en by Joseph Oatway, 310, Strand. 


we will quote a paragraph cited from 
the opinion given in 1847 by the 
well-known and learned advocate, Dr. 
Addams, upon this subject. “ It seems 
“to me,” he says, “that a breach or 
“violation of those general arrange- 
“ments in any material part, through 
“the fault or delinquency of Russia, 
“plainly releases Great Britain from 
“that continuing obligation which she 
“took upon herself, under the Con- 
“ vention of November, 1831, in con- 
“ sideration of Russia maintaining such 
“ general arrangements.” 


SERVIA IN 1863. 


BY PHILIP CHRISTITCH, MEMBER OF THE SERVIAN SENATE. 


THE principality of Servia lies between 
the possessions of Austria and Turkey, 
occupying an area roughly estimated at 
about twenty thousand square miles. 
The Danube and the Save separate it 
from Austria ; the Drina, the Timok, 
and a line of frontiers, which run be- 
tween these two streams from Vichgrad 
to Negotin, separate it from Turkey. 
3eyond these limits, however, about 
three millions and a half of the Servian 
stock are spread—here in compact 
masses, there in sparse groups—in an- 
cient Servia (Rascie), Bosnia, the Herze- 
govina, Montenegro, Macedonia, a portion 
of Albania and Dalmatia, Slavonia, the 
Voivodine, the Banat; and these, together 
with the central principality, form the 
entire of Servia, or the “Serb” country. 
This Servian country itself serves again 
as a centre to Southern Slavonia, or 
Jougo-Slavie, the population of which, 
with the Croatians, Servians, and Bul- 
garians united, amounts to ten to eleven 
millions of souls, cast in continuity be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Black Sea. 
All the Servians speak the same lan- 
guage, which is, at the same time, the 
learned language of the Croatians. The 
Bulgarians make use of the Bulgarian— 
a patois derived, like the Servian, from 
the ancient Slavonic. 


Whether seen from the summit of 
Mount Kopaonik, which dominates the 
forests of Upper Servia, or from the 
heights of the Roudnik, where the view 
plunges on the Choumadia, the “ region 
of woods,” the country appears an im- 
mense forest, cut here and there by vast 
pasturages, and sown at distances, along 
the hills or in the depth of valleys, with 
cottages, sometimes isolated, sometimes 
grouped together in hamlets. The cities, 
more like large market-towns, are known 
for the most part by their peculiar 
fences, which mark sometimes the re- 
mains of an ancient stronghold. These 
forests, “ deep and dark,” planted with 
oaks and beeches, centuries old, these 
rich pasture grounds, shelter and nourish 
innumerable herds of oxen, flocks of 
sheep, goats, and, above all, pigs, which 
constitute the chief riches of the country. 
There are few traces of cultivation. At 
long distances, in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages, or along the course 
of rivers, some reclaimed spaces attest 
the proximity and work of man. There 
grow in abundance wheat, barley, and 
maize, the habitual food of the Servian 
peasant. The slopes which border the 
banks of the Danube to the confluence 
of the Morava are crowned with vine- 
yards, which produce an excellent wine, 


























and plum-trees, whsose distilled fruit 
furnish an eau-de-vie much sought after 
in commerce. 

Blessed with a soft and temperate 
climate, Servia, with her panorama of 
mountains, which vary to infinitude their 
forms and colours, her verdant valleys, 
the innumerable water-courses which 
traverse her and carry their tribute to 
the Save and the Danube, revives, by 
her freshness and the picturesqueness 
of her aspect, the countenance of the 
traveller, saddened by the gloomy aridity 
of the mountains of Croatia and the 
Herzegovina, or fatigued by the mo- 
notony of the large plains of Hungary 
and Wallachia. The poetic description 
which Lamartine has traced in his 
“Voyage en Orient” does not exceed 
the reality :—“ In traversing these soli- 
“tudes, where, during so many days’ 
“march, the eye perceives, however dis- 
“ tant its range, nothing but the uniform 
“and sombre undulation of oak-leaves 
“which covers the valleys and moun- 
“tains—a veritable ocean of foliage, 
“which is not pierced by even the sharp 
“point of a minaret or a spire ; in de- 
“ scending from time to time deep gorges 
“‘ where roars a river, where the forest re- 
“ tires a short way to give place to well- 
“ cultivated fields, to some pretty houses 
“of new timber, to saw-mills and the 
“like built on the banks of rivers ; in 
“seeing immense flocks, conducted by 
“young and pretty girls, elegantly clad, 
“issuing from colonnades of lofty trees, 
“and returning in the evening to their 
“homes, the children leaving school, 
“the pope (village pastor) sitting at his 
“house door, the old men entering the 
“communal house to deliberate—I 
“fancied myself amid the forests of 
“ North America, at the instant of the 
“birth of a people or the establishment 
“ of a new colony.” 

Servia possesses few towns of import- 
ance. Its capital, Belgrade (Beograd, 
“ the white city”), has barely more than 
20,000 inhabitants. The population of 
the principal centres of districts—Se- 
mendria, Chabatz, Negotin, Kragouivatz, 
Tagodina, Vatievo, Tchoupria—fluctuates 
between 12,000 and 6,000. 
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The total population of the princi- 
pality is, according to the last census 
(1859), 1,105,645 souls, or 1,105 souls 
per square mile. In this number are 
about 1,086,000 Servians, 2,000 Israel- 
ites, and 15,000 Tsiganes or Bohemians, 
The Israelites inhabit Belgrade almost 
exclusively. The Bohemians are, for 
the most part, nomades, as in Hun- 
gary and Wallachia. Two-thirds call 
themselves Christians ; the rest Mussul- 
mans. In reality, they are all Pagans. 
The Mussulmans occupy, by virtue of 
treaties, the fortresses of Belgrade, Se- 
mendria, Chabatz, Feth-Islam. 

Politically speaking, Servia forms a 
state tributary to, but not dependent on, 
the Ottoman Porte. Even the fortresses 
occupied by the Turks are reputed as 
Servian territory. It is not bound to 
furnish any contingent or war-subsidy. 
It preserves its national standard in 
tricolour stripes, and maintains, at Con- 
stantinople, a political agent accredited 
to the Porte. 

The government is a hereditary mo- 
narchy. The sovereign has the title 
of Kniaz, and is styled His Serene 
Highness, The prince is chief of the 
executive power. He governs with the 
concurrence of responsible ministers. 
He promulgates the laws and ordinances, 
nominates to public employments, places 
his signature to conventions and trea- 
ties, and alone represents the nation 
before foreign powers. He concurs with 
the Senate in amending laws of lesser 
importance, and with the Senate and 
National Assembly in the amendment 
of fundamental laws. 

The Senate is composed of seventeen 
members, named by the prince. No one 
can become a senator if he is not, at 
least, thirty-five years of age, and if 
he has not filled for ten years important 
State functions. The heir-presumptive 
to the throne sits by right in the Senate 
after the age of eighteen. He has a deli- 
berative voice at one-and-twenty. The 
president and vice-president are nomi- 
nated by the prince. The senators are 
nominated for life. They can, however, 
on demand, or according to the initiative 
of the prince, have a retiring pension. 
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The ordinary National Assembly 
(skoupchtina) is-convoked every three 
years, or at shorter intervals. if the 
prince deems it convenient. It delibe- 
rates on all questions which the Govern- 
ment submits to its examination, pro- 
poses motu proprio every measure which 
it thinks proper to augment the well- 
being and lighten the charges of the 
country, and names of its own body a 
committee or commission charged to 
audit the treasury accounts. No change 
can be introduced into the constitution, 
and no modification of taxes, no cession 
or change of a part of the territory can 
take place without its consent. 

The Skoupchtina is composed of de- 
puties from districts and towns, in the 
proportion of one deputy for every 
2,000 electors. Every Servian citizen 
of full age and paying taxes is an elector. 
At the age of thirty he is eligible. Now, 
as every Servian pays taxes, it follows 
that every one is an elector, and conse- 
quently eligible. The deputies are in- 
violable and receive a salary during the 
whole duration of the session. 

Another Assembly, called extraordi- 
nary, is convoked, in case of the vacancy 


of the throne, either for the purpose of 


electing a new prince from the sur- 
vivors of the kniaz, or, in default of a 
male descendant of his house, to approve 
of the choice made by him of an heir- 
presumptive, or, in fine, to nominate the 
members of a Council of Regency. The 
number of members of this Assembly 
is four times that of the members of the 
ordinary Skoupchtina. 

The ordinary Assembly is convoked 
by the prince. He can dissolve it, but 
must convoke a new one within three 
months at most. ‘The prince nominates 
the president, vice-president, and the 
secretaries of the ordinary Assembly. 
The president, the vice-president, and 
secretaries of the extraordinary Assem- 
blies are elected by the Assembly itself. 

The Central Administration, regulated 
by the Law of the 5th of March, 1862, 
comprises seven ministers: Interior, 
Finance, Foreign Affairs, Justice, Public 
Instruction and Worship, War, Public 
Works. The ministers are named by 
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the prince, and are responsible. One of 
them, designated by the prince, presides 
in the Cabinet, and is its reputed chief. 
He countersigns, in this capacity, acts 
emanating from the princely prerogative. 
The ministers are present at the sittings, 
and take part in the labours of the 
Senate, but without a deliberate vote. 

For purposes of administration, Servia 
is divided into districts (departments) to 
the number of 17 (18 with the city of 
Belgrade, which, of itself,forms a separate 
district), 61 cantons or arrondissements, 
and 1,066 communes, composed of 36 
urban or city-towns, and 1,030 market- 
towns 4nd villages! ~ 

At the head of Departments and of 
Arrondissements are prefects and sub- 
prefects, who have the supreme adminis- 
tration of the finances, public instruction, 
&c. The Commune is governed by a chief 
(kmete, starechina), whose functions par- 
take at once of those of mayor, receiver 
of taxes, and justice of the peace. As 
administrator, he has care of the revenues 
of the commune, publishes the laws, 
and transmits the orders of the Govern- 
ment, of which he is informed by the 
sub-prefect of the arrondissement. As 
financial agent, he apportions or levies 
the rates, with the help of the scoupe (a 
kind of council composed of the heads 
of houses and aldermen, startsi, of the 
village), and has them collected. As 
magistrate, with two aids or assessors, 
he forms the justice-of-peace court of 
the commune. 

This organization of the commune, the 
germ of which is found in most of 
the Christian provinces of Turkey in 
Europe, has nowhere appeared so com- 
plete and so fruitful of good conse- 
quences as in Servia. ‘ Every Sunday,” 
says a Servian publicist, “all the heads 
“of houses unite to form the skoupe. 
The meeting is held in open ir, and 
lasts for four or five hours. In the 
centre sits the starechina of the 
village, surrounded by the startsi. 
Assisted by these experienced old 


“ 


1 To make these divisions more intelligible, 
let us suppose, as in Great Britain, counties, 
divisions of counties, cities, boroughs, and 
united boroughs. 




















“ men, and his two assessors, and con- 
“trolled by the heads of houses, the 
“ starechina judges publicly the dif- 
“ferences of the villagers, deliberates 
“with them respecting the wants of 
“the village, and reads the decrees of 
“the Government, so that the head of 
“ the house may be able to communicate 
“ them to the persons who compose his 
“ household.” 

The starechina and his assessors are 
elected by the skoupe. All the other 
functionaries, administrative and judi- 
ciary, are nominated by the prince, on 
the proposal of the ministers, and can- 
not be dismissed save in virtue of a 
sentence of the tribunals. 

The judicial hierarchy comprises 
1,214 tribunals, or rural courts of the 
peace, composed of the starechina and 
his assessors, and judging without ap- 
peal for sums under 100 piastres, or 
16s. 8d. sterling ; besides eighteen prin- 
cipal courts (tribunanx de premiére in- 
stance)—one for the city of Belgrade, 
the others sitting at the head-quarters 
of the seventeen districts—aud one 
High Court of Appeal and Cassation, 
divided into three chambers, two civil 
and one criminal. Hitherto the pro- 
cedure and information has been in, 
writing, except before the Justice of 
Peace Courts, where causes are intro- 
duced verbally and in a summary man- 
ner. The code of civil procedure, pro- 
mulgated in 1860, has put an end to 
this anomaly, by giving publicity and 
hearing to all judicial proceedings and 
debates in every court. The new 
criminal code, dating from the same 
year, no longer retains in its procedure— 
borrowed for the most part from French 
and Prussian codes—any trace of the 
sometimes excessive rigour of the ancient 
Servian laws. The punishment of death 
is applied only to murder with preme- 
ditation. Penal service with hard labour 
cannot exceed the duration of twenty 
years. It is the same with regard to 
punishment for political offences. The 
criminal code, at present referred to the 
Senate, does not admit of any inquisi- 
torial measure, and testifies a respect for 
common right and individual liberty 
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which the legislation of the most civi- 
lized natiens does not always profess. 

The Religion of the state is the Greek 
Orthodox. The Servian Church is A uto- 
cephalous—that is to say, while owning 
the supremacy of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, she governs herself by her 
Metropolitan and his Synod, in complete 
independence of the cecumenical see. 
The metropolitan is nominated di- 
rectly by the prince, and receives the 
canonical investiture of the patriarch. 
With the three diocesan bishops of 
Oujitza, Chabatz, and Negotin, he forms 
the Synod, which has supreme direction 
of the affairs of the Church. The 
bishops are nominated by the Synod, 
with the sanction of the prince. 

The four Servian dioceses (including 
that of Belgrade) comprise 361 churches 
or chapels, 43 monasteries, 668 secular 
priests, and 128 monks and nuns. The 
maintenance and repair of the churches 
are charged to the parishes. But the 
clergy, with the exception of the metro- 
politan and bishops, are unpaid. The 
monks live on the produce of the lands 
of the monasteries ; the secular priests, 
by church fees, the tariff for which was 
fixed by the late Prince Milosh. Most 
of them besides have a small field which 
they cultivate, and which procures them 
the necessary surplus for their sus- 
tenance. They are slenderly educated, 
honest, laborious, and very patriotic. 
They possess all the masculine virtues 
of the people, with whom they live con- 
founded. 

All religions are freely professed in 
Servia. Not only does the law tolerate, 
but the Government aids and encourages, 
in a manner, the worship of Dissen- 
ters. The Serbo-Catholic community 
of Belgrade, having been without the 
means of meeting the expenses of 
a church, the Government placed at 
its disposal a State edifice, which has 
been converted into a temporary chapel. 
The Protestant community has received 
a large piece of ground, in the centre of 
the town, on which they have built a 
church and a residence for the pastor. 
The pastor and the curé receive a salary 
fixed by the State. 
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It is the custom each year, on Christ- 
mas Eve, for the reigning princess to 
invite into her palace the poor children 
of the capital, and distribute to each a 
new dress, with cakes and a small sum 
of money. These gifts are given to all 
children without distinction of religion ; 
and, last year, on the occasion of this 
touching ceremony, might have been 
seen, pressing around the charming 
Princess Julie, péle-méle, with her Catho- 
lic co-religionists, a swarm of little boys 
and girls, Greeks, Protestants, Jews, 
&c. The Mussulmans alone, whether 
through indifference or pride, refused to 
be present. 

According to the annual reports pub- 
lished by the Department of Public 
Instruction and Worship, at the close of 
the scholastic year 1860-61, Servia had 
370 schools, in which gratuitous educa- 
tion was given to all comers. The pri- 
mary schools, to the number of 359, are 
frequented by 12,079 pupils. These 
schools are distinguished as town or 
village schools, the first divided into 
four, the last into three classes. Second- 
ary and professional instruction are 
attended by 1,100 pupils, six gymna- 
siums, and two practical schools, one of 
commerce, the other of arts and trades. 
Superior instruction is represented by 
the theological faculty (Logoslovia), and by 
the two faculties of philosophy and law, 
united under the designation of Lyceum. 
The Government besides undertakes 
the maintenance of a certain number 
of young men, whom it sends to finish 
their education in the great universities 
of Germany, France, and Italy. 

Besides these establishments, depend- 
ing on the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion and Worship, there has existed, 
since 1849, a military school of artillery 
at Belgrade, and an agricultural school 
at Topehidar, depending, the first on 
the Ministry of War, the second on the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

The schools are under the superin- 
tendence of a superior council of twelve 
members, instituted in 1851. This 
council has for its useful auxiliary the 
Servian Literary Society, founded in 
1841, during the first reign and under the 


auspices of Prince Michel. This institute, 
divided into five classes (Servian lan- 
guage and literature, history, philosophy, 
law, the natural sciences), and comprising 
in its body nearly all the political and 
literary notabilities not only in Servia, 
but of southern Slavonia, publishes 
annually a collection of Memoires, 
which has now reached the twelfth 
volume. 

To appreciate the progress made in 
public instruction in Servia, we must 
report from the starting point. Primary 
schools do not date from more than half a 
century ago. Before 1804, there were not 
two men in the whole principality who 
could read. The two founders’ of the 
national independence—Karageorge, and 
Miloch, father of the present prince— 
could not write their names. In 1838 
the number of children attending the 
public schools did not reach 3,000. 
That number has been quintupled in 
four-and-twenty years. 

The Oustaf, the constitutional law of 
1838, has not limited the number of 
men which Servia has the right to call 
under arms. The figure of the standing 
army, however, has never exceeded, until 
lately, four or five thousand men, except 
during the Eastern war, when it was 
raised exceptionally to eight thousand 
men. This effective, augmented even by 
the reserve, was far from constituting a 
military force, in proportion either to 
the wants or the resources of Servia. 
The Servian militia, established not so 
much for defence as fora territorial police, 
is inadequate to the ordinary services of 
garrisons in a country nearly double the 
extent of Belgium. 

Nevertheless, no people in Europe 
unites in a higher degree the elements 
of a good military organization. Except 
that the Servian bends to discipline in 
time of peace with difficulty, and dis- 
likes garrison service, he possesses all 
the qualities that constitute a soldier. 
Temperate, inured to fatigue, contented 
with little, intrepid to daring, war in- 
troduces no change into his ordinary 
habits. His ordinary life is that of a 
trooper. Winter and summer, he sleeps 
stretched on a rug or a_ sheepskin. 
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Travelling, he is armed as if for combat, 
the musket on his shoulder or slung by 
his side, pistols or the yataghan in his 
belt. Let the country be invaded or 
threatened, the entire nation rises at 
the first call of the prince, and runs of 
itself to form under the banner of its 
chiefs. It appears, from the report of the 
French officers sent to Belgrade in 1848 
by General Aupick, ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, that Servia, at that time, 
could set on foot in three weeks 100,000 
armed men, and 150,000 in case of ex- 
treme danyer. 

Precious in the crisis, and when the 
nation struggled with the Turks for its 
independence, these levies in mass be- 
came insufficient from the time when, 
free and independent, she sat herself 
down to regulate her new situation in 
Europe. The hour of battle might sound 
anew. It was under this necessity, and 
in prospect of the future, that there 
was promulgated, in August, 1861, the 
new law concerning the organization of 
the militia. By this law, which is at 
present in full force, a militia (distinct 
from the regular and permanent army) 
was instituted for the defence of the 
territory and the maintenance of the 
rights of the principality. All citizens 
aged from twenty to fifty made part of 
it. Clergymen and individuals inca- 
pable of military service alone were 


exempted. 


The army, organized on the model of 
the standing army, is divided into two 
classes, like the Prussian Landwehr. 
The first ban, which can be mobilised 
instantaneously, is formed of a quarter 
of the citizens inscribed. It presents 
an effective of 50,498 men and 2,500 
horses, divided into five grand mili- 
tary commands (voivodies), having their 
head-quarters at Valievo, Karanovatz, 
Zaitchar, Svilainatz, and Kragouievatz. 
Added to the number of the regular 
armed troops, this effective gives an 
army of 55,000 to 56,000 men, which 


the Servian, at the present hour, can, 


present without fear in aid of his friends 
or against his enemies. 

The revenue of Servia is, according 
to the budget of the last year (1862), 


estimated at7,539,07 4 francs (301,5607.), 
and the expenditure at 8,381,015 francs 
(335, 240/.)—a deficit of about 33,6802. ; 
shown for the first time in the budget, 
which hitherto has shown an annual 
excess of revenue over expenditure.! 
But account must be taken of the in- 
crease of receipts resulting from the new 
schedule of taxes, as decreed by the law 
of August, 1861. According to this 
law, which has been in operation since 
the Ist November 1862, the capitation 
tax, which consisted until that date 
of a fixed contribution of 25 francs 
(12. sterling) for every married man, has 
been set aside for a proportional and 
progressive income-tax, whatever the 
nature of the income, imposed on all 
citizens without respect to rank or con- 
dition. It has been calculated that the 
tax thus modified will create a surplus 
of several millions by which the State 
will benefit, without the charge on the 
citizens being sensibly increased. In the 
meanwhile, there will be provided means 
for the deficit from a reserve fund formed 
from the excess of revenue over expen- 
diture, which amounts at present to 
seven or eight millions. 

The exports reach, in the mean, about 
30,000,000 francs, or 1,200,000/. ster- 
ling, about a sixth of which is for goods 
in transitu. Goods pay a fixed duty of 
three per cent. ad valorem, imported or 
exported. The exports consist almost 
entirely in the sale of cattle, which 
gives a mean annual of from 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 francs, or 400,0002. to 
480,000/. sterling. Colonial goods form 
the highest figure in importations, with 
salt from the mines of Wallachia, and 
manufactures, With the exception of a 
cloth factory for the army stationed at 
Topchidar, in the neighbourhood of Bel- 
grade, Servia possesses neither manufac- 
tures nor fabrics of any kind. In country 
places the women weave cloth for the use 
of themselves and their husbands. More- 
over, Servia is tributary to foreign in- 
dustry. It is chiefly the markets of 


1 In the new budget (1863) the revenue is 
estimated at 11,931,933 francs, and the ex- 
penditure at 11,694,933 francs—an excess of 
revenue over expenditure of 240,000 francs, 
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Pesth, Vienna, Trieste, and Leipsic 
which supply the Servian merchants. 
Goods are brought by the Danube, the 
Save, or by land by railway from 
Basiach. 

Up to 1857 the value of the exports 
exceeded that of the imports. Since 
then the contrary has been the case. 
The difference, of slight consequence, 
merits none the less to be pointed out, 
as indicatirfg a change in social manners 
and habits, and, consequently, in the 
economical conditions of the principality. 

In fact, Servia, until recently, has re- 
mained a stranger and cut off, as it were, 
from the progress which has changed, 
little by little, the face of the East. 
Whilst all was changing around her— 
whilst Moldo-Wallachia, Greece, Hun- 
gary, aspired more and more to Western 
life—the country of Karageorge and 
Miloch continued to subsist in the con- 
ditions of its primitive organization. 
Such as appeared the Servian peasant 
under the Ottoman domination—or even 
at a more distant period—such we find 
here at the present day, after an in- 
terval of more than five centuries. From 
serf, in fact, he has become free, and from 
colonist proprietor. But, in changing his 
condition, he has neither changed his 
manners nor mode of life. The security 
which he enjoyed, his relative comfort 
(the scourge of pauperism is unknown 
in Servia), had not created within him 
the taste for material enjoyments, the 
necessity of modern society. He pre- 
served his frugal habits and the severe 
economy of his ancestors. The enemy 
of superfluity, if at the end of the year 
he had saved a few ducats, he laid them 
out, not to embellish his dwelling, but 
to swell his savings. 
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But all wants, like all refurms, are 
linked into one another. The change 
which works on minds has passed by 
degrees into manners. In instructing 
and enlightening itself, the people has 
modified, by degrees, its former habits. 
If it has not yet tasted the refinements 
of civilization, it feels, at least, first 
wants, the aspiration towards the better 
in all things. . Comfortable houses take 
more and more the place of thatched, cot- 
tages and the huts which were seen 
everywhere forty years ago. At Belgrade, 
the new town, inhabited exclusively by 
Servians, has quite the aspect of a Eu- 
ropean city. Concentrated hitherto in 
the capital, these changes have gained 
ground bit by bit, and begin to find 
their way into the country. Every- 
where town and country change in 
aspect. New roads have been opened, 
or are in course of execution ; several 
lines of railway are proposed ; a double 
service of steam navigation has been 
established on the Danube and the 
Save ; the telegraphic network, which 
already counts seventeen stations, will 
be completely finished before the end 
of the present year; the mines of 
Maidan-Peck, conceded to a French 
company, are, at present, in full opera- 
tion, and promise to dower the country 
with new industries. The navigation of 
the Danube and the Save, as well as the 
working of a coal-mine on the banks of 
the Danube, has been recently ceded to 
an English Company, which has been 
guaranteed five per cent. interest. The 
entire country, under the active im- 
pulsion of the Prince and his ministers, 
is roused from its sluggishness, and 
hastens with ardour in the ways of 
progress. 


END OF VOL. VIL. 
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